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The English Coronation Ceremonial. 


—f——— 


“ SINCE the ecclesiastical Coronation,” writes Dr. Onno Klopp, 
“had its origin in that Christian conception of the world’s 
economy which prevailed in the middle ages, the sublime 
significance of such a function as being the contract between 
the two highest independent powers on earth can be realized 
only within the fold of the ove and universal Church.”! State 
Churches, he goes on to say, like those of Sweden, or Denmark, 
or England, may retain the external forms of an ecclesiastical 
ceremony, but “the jewel itself has been wrenched away and it 
is only the setting which remains.” The distinguished historian 
of the Thirty Years’ War is no Romanist. He approaches the 
subject with absolute impartiality. But he knows history too 
well to countenance the legend so dear to the hearts of our 
Anglican friends, that medizval England alone in all Europe 
stood out from the Papal communion and possessed a national 
Church of its own. Common sense and historical research alike 
have convinced him that the Church of the middle ages all over 
the world was a Church united under one head, a power which 
in spite of encroachments and abuses and subserviencies and 
occasional rectifications of frontier, remained independent of the 
State. And it was in this independence, as Dr. Klopp has 
discerned with rare insight, that the whole beauty and signifi- 
cance of the Coronation Service lay. The Sovereign who bids 
an obsequious Church to bless at his command is but equiva- 
lently blessing himself. It is really with him that it rests 

1 “Ta die kirchliche Krénung hervorgegangen ist aus der christlichen Weltan- 
schauung des Mittelalters, so hat sie ihre hohe und hehre Bedeutung als der Vertrag 
der beiden héchsten, jeder fiir sich selbstandigen Gewalten auf Erden nur innerhalb 
der eizen und allgemeinen Kirche. Dennoch haben auch verschiedene Konigreiche, 
die ein Territorial-Kirchenthum einfiihrten, wie Schweden, Danemark, England, die 
Formen der Kronung beibehalten. Sic konnten dies weil das betreffende Territorial- 
Kirchenthum die Hierarchie nicht aufhob. Der Edelstein war ausgebrochen, die 
Fassung blieb.” (Onno Klopp, Der dretssigjahrige Krieg. Paderborn, 1891, vol. i. 
P» 435+) 
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ultimately to determine the form and the manner and the 
meaning. Should he be averse to all ceremonial, then unction, 
and vestures, and “ Holy Altar” may go, and many an honest 
Protestant subject will only say good riddance. Should he be, 
on the contrary, an advanced sacerdotalist there will be imposi- 
tion of hands,! and incense and lighted candles, and he will 
be told that he is raised to an ecclesiastical dignity more 
exalted than a Bishop’s.2, The Church of old, however unworthy 
her ministers may at times have been, stood on a higher plane 
than this. She was still felt in the popular imagination to hold 
the place of God. The monarch came to her to crave a boon. 
She stood before him as an equal and granted it on her own 
terms. And in the act of consecration which followed, cele- 
brated with all the solemnity which ingenuity could devise, a 
holy compact was ratified binding Church to State, and State 
to Church, having for its object the peace and welfare of the 
people who were the common subjects of both, to the end that 
all might be the more free to work out in loyalty and charity 
the salvation of their souls. 

When critics outside the Church like Dr.Onno Klopp can 
discern so clearly the change wrought by the break-up of the 
medizval system, we Catholics on our side can hardly be blamed 
if the old Coronation Service seems bereft of its true significance 
and to be indeed but as a ring that has lost its jewel. It is 
interesting to us still because we are loyal subjects and we 
cannot rest indifferent to the solemn religious consecration by 
which our Sovereign inaugurates his reign. We are glad of 
that open profession of the Christian faith which the Coronation 
ritual entails, and we join unreservedly in the spirit of all those 
prayers which beg God’s blessing upon the monarch and his 
people. Domine salvum fac Regem nostrum Edwardum. There 
is not a Catholic amongst us that will not say it and mean it. 
And the better the Catholic, the more faithful the subject. Pro- 
bably throughout the length and breadth of the Empire no 

1 In Mr. Leopold Legg’s Sugeestions for a Revised Form and Order of the 
Coronation Service, printed under the direction of the Tract Committee of the 
Church Historical Society, a body which includes among its members most of the 
more literary representatives of the Anglican Episcopate, the proposal was made that 
the rite of the imposition of hands should be added to the Coronation ceremonial ; an 
idea which the Church Times cordially approved. 

2 When one remembers the unceasing outcry made by certain Protestant contro- 
versialists, ¢.g., the late Bishop of Worcester, against the ceremony of the ‘‘ adoration” 


of the Pope, it is interesting to read as part of the Coronation Order of Charles L., 
that the Queen was to incline to him e7us majestatem ut decet adorando. 
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appeal will rise up before the Throne of Grace with a devotion 
half so earnest as that which comes from the lips of cloistered 
nuns, who have no other way than this of showing that they 
too are still Englishwomen with’ loyal English hearts under their 
rough habits of serge. But as for the Service itself our feeling 
must be akin to that which we have for the venerable Minster 
in which it is held. We are proud of it still; its beauty, its 
antiquity, its associations appeal to us most deeply. But we 
cannot but miss the soul that has fled, and we cannot but 
realize that we are made strangers, where we ought, with 
better right than most, to feel ourselves at home. 

And this brings me to the first matter upon which I am 
anxious to speak somewhat more fully, to wit, the origin of our 
Coronation Service. Every one who tries to keep in touch with 
the world of books must be aware that there has been a very 
considerable literature called into existence by the approaching 
celebration. From the learned publications of the Henry 
Bradshaw Society down to the newspaper articles of the 
Guardian and the Church Times, there has been an enormous 
amount of ink spent over the history, the meaning, and possible 
modifications of the rite to be followed at Westminster on the 
26th of June. Perhaps one is inclined to be over-censorious 
in criticising literary work with which one fundamentally 
disagrees. But I must confess that while paying tribute to the 
pains spent by some of the Bradshaw Society editors in editing 
texts, the net results of all that has been written seem to me 
profoundly disappointing. Of scholarly and impartial discus- 
sion of the many complicated problems suggested by the 
Coronation Service there is hardly a trace. The whole effort 
of the writers engaged has been to make this question of ritual 
subservient to a controversial purpose, bolstering up a set of 
highly disputable propositions regarding the supposed independ- 
ence of the English Church before the Reformation, and the 
ecclesiastical character of the Sovereign, which no Continental 
scholar, or for the matter of that no English scholar outside 
the Ritualist camp, could for a moment regard as established. 
The mot d’ordre seems to have been given in certain publica- 
tions of Dr. Wickham Legg, and writer has followed writer 
echoing his words, quoting his proofs, exaggerating even his con- 
clusions, without contributing a single new fact and hardly so 
much as a new illustration. Practically speaking, the history of 
our Coronation Orders stands where Mr. Maskell’s Monumenta 
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Ritualia \eft it years ago. A few texts have been more care- 
fully edited, a few casual documents have been brought to 
light-—items of account-books, notes of proposed ritual correc- 
tions, &c., but of any broader appreciation of the subject there 
has not been atrace. The one aim of all concerned has seemed 
to be to ignore all the connections and parallels which link the 
English Ordines to Rome and Germany, except in so far as 
a reference to foreign usages might occasionally be made useful 
to enforce some pet Anglican theory. Even from the point of 
view of an accurate text it was surely desirable that when the 
same prayer was known to exist in an English Ordo of the 
tenth or eleventh century, and in a foreign Codex of similar 
nature a century older, the foreign recension should at least be 
collated, even if no investigation were attempted as to the 
relation between the two.! . 
The only paper which exhibits any sense of the importance 
of these broader issues is to be found in the volume of essays? 
collected since the death of their author, the late Marquess of 
Bute, and published a few months back. Lord Bute therein 
discusses the origin of the earliest form of the English Corona- 
tion Order, that of the Egbertine Pontifical,’ and argues for its 
derivation from Celtic sources. We know, he says, that the 
earliest record of any sort of established ritual for the “ ordina- 
tion” of Kings in Great Britain is to be found in the account of 
the coronation of Aidan M‘Gabhrain by St. Columba, in 574. We 
know also that much of the Christianity of Northumbria was 
derived from Iona, largely through the influence of King Oswald, 
who, as we are told, was “ordained Emperor of all,Britain.” 
Further, Lord Bute with considerable plausibility lays stress 


1 The second English Order, commonly known as the Order of King Ethelred, 
affords an excellent illustration of this. It incorporates most of the prayers of the 
first or Egbertine Order, and adds a number of others. Nearly all those added may 
be found in Continental Coronation Services of much earlier date, notably in the 
two printed by Pertz, Monumenta Germanie Historica, Legum, vol. i., belonging to 
the years 869 and 877. In this last also the prayer Christe perunge is found incor- 
porated as an integral portion of the Ommnipotens sempiterne Deus. Diemand, Das 
Ceremoniell der Kaiserkrénung considers that the Anglo-Saxon Order has borrowed 
largely from the earliest Roman form for the coronation of the Emperor. 

2 Scottish Coronations. By John Marquess of Bute. 1902. 

3 It is necessary to remind the reader that the Pontifical known as Egbert’s 
cannot actually have been used by Egbert, Archbishop of York, who died in 766, 
because the writing is that of the tenth century. But it is supposed to be a copy of 
Egbert’s own Pontifical. The difficulty is to know how far it has been interpolated. 
We have really no proof that any part of the so-called Egbertine Coronation Order is 
older than the tenth century, 
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upon the existence of certain Celtic peculiarities in the 
phraseology of the Egbertine prayers, and upon the singular 
want of correspondence between the prayers and the insignia 
to which they are assigned. But he particularly urges that 
the traditionally attested presence of seven ecclesiastics who 
took part in Celtic coronations corresponds to the appear- 
ance in the Egbertine Ordo of a set of seven consecratory 
prayers. It would be beyond my purpose to discuss the 
details of this hypothesis, but I may note as a minor confirmation 
of Lord Bute’s theory that the copy of the Egbert Pontifical in 
Paris (Fonds Latin, 10,575), not content with describing in the 
rubric the prayer Deus perpetuitatis auctor, though really the 
eighth, as “ oratio septima,” numbers the preceding prayers in the 
margin as IV., V., and VI. Now the prayer of the unction, 
Deus electorum fortitudo, which Lord Bute regards as a Saxon 
interpolation, is not numbered, nor are the first three in the series. 
On the other hand, it ought, I think, to weigh as an argument on 
the other side, that the prayer Deus zneffabzlis, which “ contains 
a mangled extract from the Egbertine benediction,” is older 
than Lord Bute supposes. Waitz! has printed the prayer, exactly 
as we have it, from a manuscript of the ninth century, and if 
Diemand is right in his contention regarding the age of the Coro- 
nation Order of Cencius (II. 10), it has belonged to the Roman 
liturgy since the time of the first Otto. I mention this matter 
because it affords an excellent illustration of that narrowness 
of purview in our Anglican liturgiologists of which I am com- 
plaining. Dr. Wickham Legg has edited this prayer twice, 
Mr. Dewick once, and Canon Christopher Wordsworth once, 
but in all the elaborate annotations they have published no one 
of them has called attention to either of these facts, viz., that 
first the said prayer, Deus zneffabilzs, is found in manuscripts as 
early as the ninth century, and secondly that this formulary of 
foreign origin contains entire clauses which are identical with 
the benedictions of the Egbertine Order. Surely it is not an 
exaggeration to say that these are points of sufficient interest to 
have called for a passing remark. 

The whole question of the origin of our coronation rituals is 
one of strange perplexity. Upon one feature in the Order found 
in the Egbert Pontifical there can be no dispute. The Mass 
prayers of the Mass in which the Coronation Service is inserted 
are Roman, and the same Mass prayers are attached to the very 


1 At the end of his Formeln d. Deutsch Konigs-u.d. Romisch. Kaiser-Kroénung. 
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early Coronation Order which Mgr. Magistretti has printed from 
the Ambrosian Pontifical of the ninth century, and which he 
pronounces to be also indisputably Roman. Where we have 
Roman Mass prayers we should also expect to find that the 
regal blessings and unctions had the same origin. But apart 
from the Marquess of Bute’s train of reasoning, there are a good 
many considerations which suggest that the Egbertine corona- 
tion ritual, whether Saxon or Scottish or Gallic, is at any rate 
not Roman. First, it does not show anything of the severe 
simplicity of the Roman rite, and it does not bear the least 
resemblance to Magistretti’s ninth century Order, which contains 
no unction. Secondly, we find these Egbertine prayers copied 
in various parts of Europe, sometimes with additions which 
plainly betray that they have been transcribed from Anglo- 
Saxon manuscripts. And yet the Order directly copied from, 
and from which are derived the references to the King of 
Albion, or to the “royal throne of the Saxons, Mercians, and 
Northumbrians,”! itself undoubtedly contains a large admixture 
of Roman elements. Thirdly, there is no lack of possible 
channels through which this English ritual may have spread 
on the Continent. The earliest example of unction in Europe 
of which we have record, apart from Spanish precedents, is 
that of Pippin, King of the Franks, who was consecrated 
at Soissons by the Archbishop of Maintz in 752. Now 
the Archbishop of Maintz in question was an Englishman, 
no other than Winfrid or Boniface, martyred shortly after- 
wards and venerated down to our own day as the Apostle 
of Germany. Supposing, as Egbert’s Pontifical suggests, that 
unction was already practised in England at that time, 
what more probable than that St. Boniface should have 
borrowed this ritual from the English Bishops with whom, 
as his extant letters prove, he was in constant correspondence ? 
From Maintz it may have spread all over Germany, and 
there can in any case be no possible question as to the fact 
that the coronation ritual which it is convenient to call 
Egbertine, and which meets us earliest in several different 
manuscripts of Anglo-Saxon origin or descent, spread 
throughout Europe and was incorporated more or less entire 
into other Coronation Orders compiled even as far off as 
Lombardy. Thus the second Ambrosian Order published by 
Mgr. Magistretti in 1897 contains what is practically a complete 


1 Waitz calls attention to most of the instances in his Forme/n, p. 20. 
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copy of the Egbertine text. With these obvious possibilities 
before us, it is hard to forgive our Anglican editors for their 
complete neglect of a Codex also preserved at Milan, and also 
made known five years ago by Magistretti, which is a Pontifical 
drawn up for Maintz itself in the tenth or eleventh century, 
and containing a Coronation Order. Magistretti gives some 
collations from this MS. in printing his second Coronation 
Ordo, but he does not tell us clearly what prayers are omitted 
by the Maintz Pontifical. This much at any rate we can see, 
that while one or two prayers are there which appear later 
on in the second and third English recensions, notably the 
Omnipotens eterne Deus, the Deus Dei filius, and the Accipe regia 
dignitatis anulum, not a single Egbertine prayer can be traced 
in it—a fact which speaks strongly against the theory of 
any importation of the English Coronation Order through 
St. Boniface. 

On the other hand, one seems to find a rather striking 
confirmation of the belief that the Egbertine Order is of native 
English growth in the form of the royal oath by which it is 
followed. Looking at the Latin text which appears in the 
Egbert Pontifical, the Leofric Missal, or the Ambrosian Codex, 
the wording strikes one as curiously awkward and unnatural.! 
Literally translated the Latin runs thus : 


It is the duty of a King, newly ordained and elevated to the throne, 
to enjoin these three commands upon the Christian people who are 
subject to him. 

First and foremost that the Church of God and all Christian folk 
should keep true peace for all time. 

Another thing is that he should forbid rapine and all kinds of law- 
lessness to all classes. 

The third is that in all judgments he should enjoin justice and 
mercy, that so our clement and merciful God may extend to us His 
mercy. 

Now it can hardly fail to strike the most unobservant that 
there is something awkward about the use of the word precipere 
(enjoin) in the first and last clause of this brief formula. 


1 **Rectitudo regis est noviter ordinati et in solium sublimati hee tria preecepta 
populo christiano sibi subdito precipere. 

i. Imprimis ut Ecclesia Dei et omnis populus christianus veram pacem servent in 
omni tempore. 

ii, Aliud est ut rapacitates et omnes iniquitates omnibus gradibus interdicat. 

iii, Tertium est, ut in omnibus judiciis zequitatem et misericordiam precipiat, ut 
per hoc nobis indulgeat misericordiam suam clemens et misericors Deus.” 
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We hardly expect a newly elected King as the first act of 
his reign, and as part of the Coronation Service, to proceed to 
lay his orders upon the Church and all men whom it may 
concern. It is a time when it would seem more fitting that the 
Sovereign should bind himself, and give pledges of his own 
future conduct. And when we turn from the Latin rituals to 
an Anglo-Saxon version of the oath attributed to St. Dunstan, 
this is what we find. I copy entire one entry in the catalogue 
of the “Coronation Exhibition,” describing a Saxon text, now 
on view at the British Museum. 


3. ‘Promissio Regis,” or coronation-pledge of King Aethelred, crowned at 
Kingston on Thames, March, A.D. 978. Anglo-Saxon. 

The formula, first devised by Saint Dunstan for the coronation of 
King Eadgar in 973 and adopted ina Latin form in the service used 
up to the time of Edward I., runs as follows: “In the name of the 
Holy Trinity I promise three things to the Christian people and my 
subjects: first, that God’s Church and all Christian people of my 
dominions hold true peace ; the second is that I forbid robbery and all 
unrighteousness things to all orders; the third, that I promise and 
enjoin in all dooms justice and mercy, that the gracious and merciful 
God of His everlasting mercy may forgive us all, who liveth and 
reigneth.” (Cotton. MS. Cleop. B. xiii. f. 56.) 


Upon what authority the statement rests that St. Dunstan 
“first devised this formula in 973” I am not aware. If this 
really be the truth it follows that the Egbert Pontifical now in 
Paris has admitted some very late interpolations indeed, and that 
it can in no way be trusted as representing the liturgical forms of 
the eighth century. But leaving this point on one side, the 
reader will note that the form of the pledge or oath is here 
much more natural. It is now a promise or engagement, and 
not a command, and in accordance with this the Latin text of 
the formula which appears in the second Coronation Order and 
elsewhere no longer reads pre@cipio (order) but promitto (promise). 
The explanation is probably to be found in the Anglo-Saxon, 
which I take to be the original. AHdtan and its derivative 
behdtan are two similar words, one of which means fromise, the 
other command. It would be easy for a person who was not very 
familiar with the language to confuse the two, and this must be 
I think what actually happened. If this be thought probable it 
would add something to the presumption that the whole of the 
Egbertine Order was of Anglo-Saxon origin. 

But despite such gropings in the dark, it must be owned that 
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the ultimate origin of the constituents of our Coronation Service 
is a problem presenting many difficulties, difficulties which our 
Anglican liturgiologists have done nothing to solve. Of one 
thing there can be little doubt. The English Coronation 
Orders from the second downwards have borrowed largely 
from Continental sources, probably, as Diemand believes, from 
the Roman Order for the Coronation of the Emperor, which, 
in his opinion, first took shape at the beginning of the ninth 
century. How these Roman Ordines found their way into 
England is probably illustrated by another exhibit in the 
Museum Coronation Exhibition. We there have a copy of the 
Gospels called the Gospels of King Athelstan, with which 
a story is connected that upon this book the Coronation Oath 
of our English sovereigns used formerly to be taken. On the 
page which remains open to view are written the names of 
“QOdda Rex” and “Mihthild Mater Regis,” 22, the Emperor 
Otto and his mother Mechtild ; the book, there is little doubt, 
being a present to Athelstan on his marriage with Otto's sister 
in 929. It was probably through some such channel that the 
modifications in the English Coronation ritual, which betray so 
strongly the influence of Imperial and Roman models, were 
introduced. At no time was the tie between England and Rome 
stronger than in the century of St. Dunstan and St. Ethelwold. 
There was not in those days any reluctance to avow that the 
Church of England was only a constituent part of the Church 
Catholic and Roman, which in ecclesiastical matters rose 
superior, at least in principle, to all distinctions of nationality 
and language. 

Let me pass to another illustration of what seems to me 
to be the insular and narrowly controversial standpoint of our 
liturgiologists, supplied by their treatment of two of the so-called 
sacerdotal vestures still used in the Coronation Service. It is 
part of the present High Anglican theory that the King, by 
this solemn ceremony of unction, is, and always has been, 
transformed into an “ecclesiastical person,” invested with quasi- 
episcopal powers, which fit him for the office of ruling the 
National Church. Our liturgical friends are, consequently, 
keen to show that the ritual both of medizval and modern 
times endorses this conception. They assure us that in its 
arrangement it imitates closely the Order for the consecration 
of a Bishop, they emphasize loudly the fact that the Sovereigns 
of England and France were anointed on the head with the 
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specially sacred oil of chrism,! a privilege which was not 
extended even to the Emperor,? and more particularly they 
assert that in the Coronation Service the King is vested in epis- 
copal vestments symbolical of the truly ecclesiastical character 
with which he is then endowed. Upon all these points much 
might be said. I propose to confine myself here to the last, and 
in that to the two most significant vestures which alone could 
be regarded as of any particular importance. The amice, alb, 
and tunicle or dalmatic, supposing even—a point which seems 
to me very doubtful—that they were introduced into the 
ceremony after they had acquired their distinctively ecclesi- 
astical significance, are not unfrequently worn by laymen. 
They might most certainly be worn by a King or Emperor, to 
whom, as I should never dream of disputing, a sort of honorary 
membership of Cathedral Chapters and of the ecclesiastical body 
generally was frequently conceded. The stole and cope which 
Dr. Legg declares to be a Mass vestment, and only another 
form of the chasuble, are in a somewhat different position,® 
and better worth discussing. 

In an article published in THE MONTH for last October on 
the “Roman Sacring of King Alfred,” I called attention to the 
carvings of an ivory book-cover, now in the British Museum, 
which dates from the twelfth century. It will be convenient to 
reproduce the picture here as Fig.1. The six medallions of 
which the panel is made up represent six of the works of 
mercy performed by some royal personage, crowned and vested 
as a King. In three of the scenes he wears the Imperial 
mantle, in three others a sort of wrap which we may con- 


1 Here is an extract from Mr. Leopold Legg’s Lxglish Coronation Records, 
which illustrates the spirit in which the writers of whom I speak approach the 
subject: ‘‘ But therefare two kinds of oil used in Christian ceremonies, simple and 
compound. The former is simple olive oil ; the latter, in the West, is a mixture of 
balsam and olive oil, and is called chrisma or ‘cream.’ The compound oil was 
only used on very special occasions, such as the consecration of a Bishop, and was 
very holy, as unction with it conferred sacramental grace.” (p. xxxv.) It does not 
occur to Mr. Leopold Legg to mention that among the “very special occasions ” on 
which alone this ‘‘ very holy” chrism was used must be counted the baptism of 
every baby, the confirmation of every child, the consecration of every chalice and 
paten, and so on. 

2 We find, however, certain inventories connected with the insignia of the 
German Empire which speak of vessels for containing the chrism. (See Bock, 
Kileinodien, Appendix, p. 18.) 

3 No one who has chanced to come across Dr. Legg’s remarks upon this subject 
ought to neglect to read Mr. Edmund Bishop’s paper on the history of the cope 
in the Dublin Review. 
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veniently call a /orum. We will deal with the mantle first. It 
is, I think, unquestionably identical with the pal/ium,' which 
is still delivered to the King in the Coronation Service, and 
which, following an ancient tradition, is still ornamented with 
a floreated pattern, in which the Imperial eagle plays a 
prominent part. Certainly this garment, however closely it 
may resemble a cope, and however easily it might be mistaken 
for a cope by an indifferent spectator,’ is not, and was never 
meant to be, an ecclesiastical vestment. We have only to look 
at the form of words in the Coronation Service which accom- 
panied its delivery. 


Receive this pallium which is formed with four corners, to let thee 
understand that the four corners of the world are subject to the power 
of God, and that no man can happily reign upon earth, who has not 
received his authority from Heaven. Through our Lord, &c. 


Or still more clearly the formula in the second, or Anglo- 
Saxon, Order: 


Receive now the garment of supreme honour, to wit the pallium of 
regal splendour, that it may be to thee the shield of faith, the helmet 
of salvation and a barrier against the array of all assailants. Put on 
therefore this ornament of regal dignity, that being enfolded therewith 
thou mayest flourish in all thy acts like King David, and be indued 
with the vigour of wisdom like Solomon. 


Obviously temporal sovereignty is alone spoken of. More- 
over, this garment was originally worn buckled over the shoulder, 
as we see it in the carvings of Queen Melisende’s book-cover. 
A writer, quoted by Ducange, using this very word pallium 
and speaking of the Emperor, tells us how this four-cornered 
garment was placed upon the shoulders and hung down almost 
to the ground in front and behind, while the sides were left 
comparatively open. Again, we learn that when the tomb of 
Edward I. was opened in 1774, his body was found vested 
according to ancient custom in his coronation robes, and over 
the dalmatic and stole was found the “royal mantle or pall, of 
rich crimson satin, fastened ox the left shoulder with a magnifi- 


1 This is not, of course, to be confounded with an Archbishop’s Ja//ium, which 
is a mere ribbon of white wool. 

2 Very few persons distinguish between an ordinary cope or p/uviale, and the 
mantum worn by the Pope. But the two are not the same; and a rubrician 
like Mgr. Barbier de Montault waxes eloquent upon the edistinction between 
them. 
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cent fibula of metal gilt with gold.” Lastly, and most instruc- 
tive of all, I venture to appeal to the account given by the 
Papal master of ceremonies, Augustine Patricius, of the reading 
of the seventh lesson by the Emperor Frederick III. at Matins, 
in Rome, on Christmas night, 1468, which, as is well known, it 
was the privilege of the Emperor to do.’ He was vested, says 
the writer, in a surplice, or cotta, as some call it, and the stole 
was put on him as a deacon wears it, over his left shoulder. 





FIG. 2. 


The central figure is copied from the diptych of the Consul Anastasius Probus, 
A.D. 517. 

The figure on the right holding the orb is a contemporary representation of Leo VI., 
surnamed the Philosopher, who became Emperor of the East a.p. 886, during the 
lifetime of King Alfred. 

The figure on the left depicts the Emperor Michael Paleologus, who died in A.D. 
1282. 


1 «* Tndutus est lineam tunicam quam nonnulli cottam, aliqui superpelliceum, vocant. 
Post heec stolam accepit in morem diaconi super humerum sinistrum religatum sub 
dextro. Sed quum paludamentum deinde album illi imponerent aptarentque eius 
aperturam ab humero dextro, ut aliis non initiatis fieri solet, renuit Imperator, aptavit- 
que illud cum apertura ante pectus, asserens Czesarem pluvialem et stolam ad morem 
sacerdotum gestare oportere, atque ita ut in magno Cesareo sigillo sculptum videmus, 
ubi Imperator in majestate sedens paludamento sacerdotali et subtus stola in crucis 
modum ante pectus ornatus imprimitur. Quum diaconi stolam ut ille dixerat vellent 
componere respondit Czsar non opus esse quicquam immutari, quoniam id videret 
nemo.” (Muratori, vol. xxiii. 210.) 
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But when they proceeded to put on the white cloak (paluda- 
mentum), and were arranging the opening of it over the right 
shoulder, the Emperor protested and declared that the opening 
ought to be in front and that it was the privilege of the 
Emperor to wear stole and cope like a priest.’ It is plain that 
in Rome they did not recognize such a custom, though they 
were willing to comply with his Imperial Majesty’s require- 
ments rather than give offence. The incident, as it seems to 
me, shows us in an interesting way the process by which the 
idea of such ecclesiastical privileges as we find claimed by royal 
personages in later times, grew up and developed. There is 
very little in the authorized ceremonies or formularies of the 
Church, and still less in the writings of theologians and canonists 
of repute, to sanction the idea of the ecclesiastical character of 
a King. But courtly flatterers were never wanting who made 
the most of every small concession or compliment, and enlarged 
without scruple upon the idea of king and priest whenever they 
thought it would please their royal master. And their royal 
masters on occasion welcomed this presentment of their relation 
to the Church, believing it a useful means to strengthen their 
authority and to justify their encroachments in matters that did 
not strictly belong to them. 

Upon the still more interesting but also more obscure 
question of the “stole” or armil/le I can touch but briefly. The 
difficulty of the problem is admitted by our liturgiologists, and 
consists in sum in the fact that the stole, a long narrow band 
which is hung round the neck, is in a most curious way confused 
and identified with the armzl/e, which ought literally to mean 
bracelets, and were presumably circlets for the arms. Some- 
times, stole and armill@ seem to have been distinct, and are said 
to have been separately delivered, but the rubric of the official 
Liber Regalis treats the two things as one ornament under the 
name of armzile, and explains that: “ These armils hang in the 
manner of a stole about the neck, and from each shoulder to 
the joints of the arms, where they are tied by silken bands, as may 
more clearly be seen by their structure.” At the present day, the 
armille are represented simply by a stole, which seems in the 
case of Queen Victoria to have been worn like that of a deacon. 
But, as the engraving shows, the armil of King James II.’s time 
was still obviously meant to be tied to the elbows. It appears 
to me that the only intelligible theory which will reconcile all 


1 We have a famous picture by Albert Durer of the Emperor Charles V. so habited. 
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difficulties, is suggested by the development of the sash or 
scarf, which it is convenient to call the /orum, and which meets 
us most conspicuously in the Consular diptychs. That this 
vesture in its more strictly ecclesiastical character (a distinction 
granted originally by the Emperors to the Popes, and through 
them to certain Bishops), is now represented by the archi- 
episcopal pal/zum, a thin band of white wool encircling the neck, 
with pendants before and behind, is almost certain. What is 


more, certain writers, ¢,g., the distinguished historian, Father 








Miniature of the Emperor Manuel Paleologus 
and his son. From a MS. of Denis the Areopagite, 
dated 1408. 


(Copied from Bayet, Z’Art Byzantin). 


Grisar, are inclined to connect with it the origin of the stole as 
well. But in its more secular aspects as an ornament of royalty, 
there are many monuments of Byzantine art which suggest that 
this one vesture became, so to speak, broken up into fragments. 
It came to be represented by a band of costly embroidery 
round the neck and down the front,!a band round the waist 


1 The nature of the Greek stole will be remembered, which is more like the front 
orphrey of a chasuble than anything else. 
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of similar material, and certain bands round the arms, all being 
probably sewn on, as mere stripes are sewn on, to the tunic 
below. This was, as far as I can discover, a not uncommon 
development of the /orum in its later stages in Sicily, Magna 
Grecia, and other places more immediately in contact with 
Byzantine influence.1 Even the ivory of Queen Melisende, or 
the figures of the Emperors depicted in the Bollandist cut on 
either side of the Consul, for the purpose of comparison, already 
suggest the idea of the “breaking up” of the Jorum. In any 
case the conception of a single garment or zzsigue, that had 
multiplied itself into stole, bracelets, and sword-belt, seems to 
fit in better than any other theory yet suggested, with both the 
character, order, and form used in the Lider Regalis for the 
delivery of the avmil/e, and girding of the sword. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 


1 Without wishing to lay undue stress upon the fact, it may be worth while to 
point out that one of the common names for the /orum was subarmalis. See 
Ducange, s. v. 








The Paris Apprentice in a New Light. 


OUR conception of the Paris workman is, as a rule, neither an 
edifying nor a pleasing one. We are apt to consider him asa 
revolutionist and an anarchist, anti-clerical to the backbone, 
keen-witted no doubt, with a quicker comprehension and a 
quicker tonguc than his London colleague, but, on the whole, an 
individual to be feared rather than loved, whose innate cruelty 
and godlessness breaks out with tragic force on the occasion of 
political upheavals like the Commune. 

There is much truth no doubt in this conception ; it applies 
even to the Paris apprentice, /e gamzn de Paris, who, brought up 
in the gutter, trained to evil by his comrades, has in his com- 
position the makings of a bloodthirsty anarchist ; but sweeping 
judgments are apt to be unjust, and it would be unfair to look 
upon a// the Paris gamzns as incipient communards. In no city 
of Europe do the extremes of good and evil meet in so startling 
a manner as in the V7zl/e dumiére,as the French capital somewhat 
pompously styles itself. Its holy and heroic aspects are 
numerous and varied, but, alas, like many good things of this 
world, they are hidden away from public gaze, whereas its 
immoral books and plays, its irreligious demonstrations and its 
profane contempt for the observance of Sunday, strike and 
shock the passing stranger. 

It is one of these comparatively unknown aspects of the 
Paris apprentice that we are about to present to our readers. It 
is a simple story enough, merely the tale of kind deeds that are 
performed silently and sweetly by the poor and the young, on 
behalf of others poorer and weaker than themselves. 

Our readers are, we presume, well acquainted with the 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul, that admirable association 
founded in 1833 by a group of French students, the leader of 
whom was Frederic Ozanam. Like most great and useful works, 
its beginnings were difficult and obscure, but nevertheless its 
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progress was rapid and it now possesses thousands of members 
scattered throughout the world. They are bound together by a 
common object and a common rule, and also, we may safely add, 
by a touching feeling of deference towards the centre and head- 
quarters of the Society in Paris. 

The object of the Brothers of St. Vincent de Paul is, we 
ail know, to relieve the moral and material miseries of the poor, 
and, in the performance of this mission of charity, to sanctify 
their own souls. The Society is flourishing in Paris, its birth- 
place, where in every parish there exists at least one Conference, 
to use the term that, in all countries, serves to designate each 
separate group. The members of the Conference meet once a 
week, but, as a rule, the aspect of these gatherings is much the 
same in Paris as in all other large towns, The Brothers are 
men of all rank and age: men of the world, professional men, 
bankers, stockbrokers, lawyers, retired officers, &c.; they do 
their work thoroughly, but nothing characteristic distinguishes 
them from the Conferences of St. Vincent de Paul in other 
countries, 

More original and novel is the aspect of another group of 
Conferences, that exists only in Paris, and it is to these that 
we wish to draw the attention of our readers. 

They are the Conferences that are recruited only among 
young workmen and apprentices ; like their elders, they observe 
in all things the rules laid down by the Society, but they 
necessarily bring to bear upon their self-imposed task their 
personal characteristics, and their weekly meetings have an 
amusing originality all their own. The keen sense of humour 
and the enterprising spirit of the Paris gasmzn break out irre- 
sistibly here and there, together with noble and self-sacrificing 
aspirations that have a touch of heroism. 

These groups are known among the elders of the Society as 
les Petites Conférences, and their members are affectionately 
looked upon as the Benjamins of the great family of St.Vincent 
de Paul. A member of the Upper Council of the Society is 
appointed to visit them at stated intervals, and we have had 
occasion to hear with what deep feelings of admiration he bears 
witness to the self-devotion and charity of these generous- 
hearted lads. 

Most of them belong to one or other of the associations that 
have been established in Paris for the benefit of working-boys: 
clubs or “ Patronages.” 
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The “ Patronages” are directed either by the Christian 
Brothers, by the Brothers of St. Vincent de Paul, or sometimes 
even by laymen, who devote their time and money to the work. 
They play an important part in the life of the Paris apprentices, 
many of whom owe their eternal salvation as well as their 
temporal prosperity to the restraining and stimulating influence 
of the “Patronage.” Here, in the midst of temptations and 
difficulties of no common order, the working-boy knows that 
he may find spiritual assistance, wise counsel, affectionate 
encouragement, as well as wholesome recreation and companion- 
ship for his leisure hours. Similar works exist in the Catholic 
missions of our own country under different names: guilds, 
brigades, boys’ clubs and homes, and we believe that the 
Institute which is to be founded in London in memory of 
the late George Blount will be established on the lines of 
the French “ Patronages,” adapted to the national temperament. 

A few months ago, the Marquis of Ripon, addressing the 
Annual Meeting of the Society at Manchester, observed that 
“in France these establishments abound and flourish, and are 
the centre of the works of the Society. I am most anxious,” he 
added, “that, though our resources will not enable us to rival our 
French brethren, we should do something to walk as much as 
possible in their footsteps.” 

The “little” Conferences of St. Vincent de Paul, as they are 
called in Paris, are, as we have observed, recruited among the 
young apprentices who attend the “ Patronages” and who band 
themselves together to assist others poorer than themselves. 
The idea of letting the poor help the poor originated with a 
director of a Paris “ Patronage” as far back as 1845, only twelve 
years after Ozanam had founded the Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul. He argued, and rightly as events proved, that the effort 
made by working-boys to devote their leisure hours to charitable 
purposes, must ensure their own perseverance. Since 1845, the 
Petites Conférences have increased and multiplied; there are 
now over one hundred of these groups in Paris and its suburbs, 
each numbering, on an average, fifteen or twenty members. 
They work according to the rules that govern the Society of 
St. Vincent de Paul; what distinguishes them from their elder 
brethren is the fact that they are all of them apprentices or 
young workmen whose means are limited, whose lives are 
filled to overflowing, and that the time they give to the poor is 
therefore snatched from a daily round of hard work. In their 
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weekly gatherings, the boyish spirits of the lads irresistibly break 
out and give their meetings a quaint and original charm. They 
throw themselves into the spirit of the work with a boyish 
energy, identifying themselves with their profégés in a manner 
that is at once comic and touching. 

Each one believes his particular old man or woman to be the 
most deserving or the most to be pitied of any, and the Treasurer 
of the Conference has some difficulty in withstanding their 
impatient demands for assistance. In their relations with each 
other, they are bright and cordial; their devotion to the same 
work creates a bond between them that is a source of pleasure 
and that sometimes, in hours of temptation and trial, becomes a 
real help. 

The elder confrére, whose mission it is occasionally to 
preside over the meetings of his young brethren, is as much 
diverted by the Parisian wit and quickness of repartee that 
breaks out on the smallest provocation as he is edified by the 
self-denial with which these hard-worked lads forget their own 
troubles in the service of others poorer and more helpless than 
themselves. 

As a rule, they visit either large families, where there are a 
number of small children, or else lonely old men or women. In 
a city like Paris, it is necessary to proceed with some discrimina- 
tion in the choice of the families that are the objects of the lads’ 
charity, and, for this reason, the President of their Conference 
is generally an older and experienced member: a medical 
student, a banker's clerk, or a workman of more mature age than 
his young colleagues. 

Poor themselves and obliged to earn their daily bread, these 
boys contrive nevertheless to give away comparatively large 
sums in the course of the year. Turning to the latest statistics, 
we find that thirty of the little Conferences, forming a particular 
group, distributed to the poor, in the course of the last six 
months, the value of 8,000 francs, £340. It may be roughly 
estimated that the hundred little Conferences that exist in Paris, 
dispose altogether of about £1,000 yearly. 

The money is spent on tickets for bread, soup, or fuel ; these 
tickets are given to the young visitors at their weekly meetings, 
according to the requirements of their poor clients. 

Where, it may be asked, do the apprentices find what are, 
for them at least, comparatively large sums of money ? 

The collection that is made at the weekly meeting brings 
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in, on an average, the modest sum of four or five shillings, 
Gold pieces are unknown, silver pieces are rare, coppers are 
plentiful ; and each of these represents an act of self-denial that 
sometimes borders on heroism. 

Then there are the séances récreatives, plays, and concerts 
which are organized by the lads when their funds are low. 
They themselves take the leading parts, their families and 
friends form the audience, by no means a wealthy one, and the 
Conference considers itself fortunate if the collection that 
follows brings in from £4 to £8. Once during this last winter 
a performance took place that brought in the unusually large 
sum of £320. The Petite Conférence of Plaisance, an 
outlying suburb of Paris, beyond the Montparnasse railway- 
station, organized a musical and dramatic entertainment on 
behalf of its poor families. The young Brethren, being either 
apprentices or workmen, were unable to gather together a 
wealthy audience or to give a large personal offering, but they 
were fortunate enough to enlist the services of the ladies who 
attend a medical dtspensaire in the neighbourhood. Those who 
were present on the occasion will not easily forget the scene. 
The suburb lies far away from the fashionable quarters of the 
gay city; the theatre was a large shed roughly closed and 
lighted ; the audience, the working-people of the place—men, 
women, and children, whose lives are a dreary round of toil and 
trouble ; the performers were the young apprentices belonging 
to the Conference, to whom were added for the occasion the 
ladies and young girls of the dzspensaire, some of whom bear 
names that have left their mark in French history. The 
simplicity and earnestness with which they did their parts were 
as striking as the unfeigned enjoyment of the audience, and the 
large sum that was realized proved that the kindly volunteer 
artists had come to Plaisance with well-filled purses. 

Apart from these conventional ways and means of increasing 
their funds, the young brethren have other and more original 
devices. The Conference of St. Louis de Bercy is, it seems, one 
of those where the innate wit and gaiety of the gamin de Paris 
is most irresistible. It has been decided that every young 
member who ventures to make a pun during the meeting must 
put a contribution into the poor-box. Report says that this 
particular Conference is never in want of money! Sometimes 
these sceptical Parisians emulate the child-like confidence of 
Italian peasants. Another suburban Conference was in dire 
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poverty, and a discussion arose whether it would not be wise to 
diminish the number of tickets that were usually given to the 
poor. A member observed that times were hard, and that it 
seemed a pity to give away less just when more was wanted ; a 
third proposed to spend the few francs that remained in the box 
in buying a statue of St. Joseph, under whose patronage the 
Conference was placed. This motion, unpractical as it sounds, 
was adopted; St. Joseph was duly enthroned in the meeting- 
room, and a few days afterwards a generous offering was sent to 
the Conference by a person who was utterly ignorant of its 
financial difficulties. Since that day, St. Joseph has managed 
its affairs to such good purpose that the money-box is never 
empty ! 

This novel method of meeting a financial crisis may be 
condemned as childish, if not superstitious ; we do not quote it 
as an example to be followed in all emergencies, although we 
own that to us the child-like confidence of loving hearts has an 
irresistible charm, and seems, in spite of human calculations, 
often to bring its own reward. 

In order to help their poor, the young apprentices bravely 
stint themselves. Three among them had collected a certain 
sum to cover the expenses of a pilgrimage; by dint of small 
deprivations they succeeded in putting aside 17 francs 50 
centimes for the poor-box of their Conference. Another, an 
organist, gave up a whole year’s salary for the same object. At 
the New Year, the apprentices of Ménilmontant gave away to 
their poor families the cigars, chocolate, and other delicacies that 
were bestowed on them by their relations and friends. 

The boys’ families generally lend themselves to these 
charitable undertakings. In the Conference of St. John Francis 
Régis, at Montmartre, the mothers and sisters of the young 
members devote one afternoon a week to cleaning and mending 
the garments that have been collected for the poor by their 
sons and brothers. At Ménilmontant, a good woman complains 
that her son, a quick-tempered but generous-hearted lad, is per- 
petually begging of her on behalf of the poor family whom 
he visits. At times she is inclined to rebel, but on the whole 
she is pleased at her boy’s devotion to his poor clients, and 
she gladiy encourages and helps him in spite of her limited 
means. 

Let us add that, in cases of grave necessity, when their funds 
are exhausted, the Petztes Conftrences may apply to the 
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Council of the Society of St. Vincent of Paul, where their 
demands always meet with a kind and generous response. 

More touching even than their energy in collecting money 
is the attitude of the young apprentices towards those who are 
the objects of their charity. Here the typical Paris gamin 
vanishes; nothing can exceed the delicate and thoughtful 
kindness, the respectful tenderness, displayed by these boys in 
their dealings with the poor. 

We have before us as we write these lines a mass of papers, 
full of anecdotes, among which it is difficult to make a choice. 
We must bear in mind that the members of the little Con- 
ferences are working-boys whose leisure hours are few and 
short, and this alone gives us an idea of the amount of 
self-sacrifice that is entailed by their close attention to their 
charges. 

They pay their charitable visits either on Sunday afternoons 
or else on week-days late in the evening, on their way home after 
their day’s labour, but during this apparently short time they 
accomplish much useful work. They literally become the 
willing and affectionate servants of the poor; it is they who 
mend the furniture, wash, sweep, paint and paper the rooms 
if necessary. An old couple living in a wretched garret, in a 
state of indescribable filth, were visited by an apprentice, a mere 
boy, who undertook the almost hopeless task of cleansing the 
room. With the help of another lad he scrubbed to such good 
purpose that the place became habitable, and he completed his 
task by pasting a fresh paper on the walls. Till then, the old 
couple had looked upon their visitor with some suspicion ; from 
that day they gave him their full confidence, and a few months 
later, when the old man became dangerously ill, he asked to see 
a priest. For the first time, after long years of neglect, he 
received the sacraments, and, shortly afterwards, made a peaceful 
and holy end. Material cleanliness had brought in its train a 
desire for moral purity and peace, or rather his boy visitors’ 
active and hearty kindness had reconciled the sinner with God 
and men. 

At Vaugirard, we are told of a Brother who assiduously 
brushes and combs the hair of the infirm old woman who is 
entrusted to his care. At Grenelle, an apprentice is famous for 
his skill in mending the clocks of the poor. At Puteaux, two 
others mend their windows; another, at Ménilmontant, visits 
a bedridden old dame, not every week, as the rule of the Society 
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prescribes, but every day. On his way to his work, he runs up 
to her wretched room, sweeps and cleans it as best he can, and, 
later in the day, his two sisters, who are employed in a 
neighbouring shop, look in on their brother’s protégé, and make 
sure that she wants for nothing. 

We admire those who, in free and independent circumstances, 
bestow a portion of their leisure hours on their afflicted brethren, 
but how much more lovingly must the angels count the footsteps 
of the young apprentice who begins his long day’s work by an 
hour's loving service of the poor! 

The sweetness and brightness with which these lads perform 
their self-imposed duties win the hearts of their clients. “They 
are angels,” said one old woman. “ My child,” said another to 
her visitor, a boy of fourteen, “my own sons are dead; you 
remind me of them; let me kiss your forehead and imagine for 
a moment that my children have returned to me.” Others, 
again, on the day and at the hour when their visitor generally 
appears, stand on the threshold of their miserable room 
listening anxiously for a boy’s quick step up the rickety stair- 
case. They do not disdain the bread and soup tickets, but what 
they care for above all is the affectionate sympathy with which 
their daily cares are entered into and shared, the sweet patience 
with which their long stories are listened to, may be, for the 
twentieth time! 

With instinctive delicacy the lads endeavour not merely to 
guard their poor against the pangs of hunger, but to bring 
a little happiness into lives that have been full of sorrow. To 
give pleasure means, in many cases, to do good; our own 
experience tells us how often we have recognized the fact that 
joy is a divine messenger ; like a sunbeam, it dispels bitterness 
and rebellion, the worst forms of grief. So it is with the poor; 
and the Paris apprentices, whose simple story we are telling, 
understand this; they delight in giving occasional treats to 
their protégés ; during the Exhibition, the Conference Jeanne 
d’Arc, in the Ile St. Louis, hired an omnibus, and sent all its 
poor families to spend a day at the great Show. The Confer- 
ences of Ménilmontant and St. Antoine have lately given 
banquets, where each apprentice sat near to his own special 
charge. 

At Clichy, the poor families who are visited by the Petzte 
Conférence receive a special invitation to attend Midnight 
Mass. Each Brother calls for his particular family. After 
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hearing Mass in the chapel of the Patronage, the guests 
partake of a cordial and merry meal, and are then carefully 
conducted to their homes by their young friends. The Con- 
ference of St. Louis de Bercy is in the habit of giving a feast 
to its poor in honour of its Patron Saint. At the Patronage 
St. Anne, at Montparnasse, a memorable entertainment of the 
same kind was given by the members of the Conference not 
long ago. The guests came in their best clothes, and were 
gallantly handed to their places by their visitors. After dinner, 
songs were sung, the poor and their young hosts fraternized 
merrily, and two old women, between whom a deadly feud had 
existed for years, fell into each others arms and buried their 
ancient grievances. 

Very touching, too, is the story of two apprentices on their 
way to visit a lonely old dame, who had none in the world to 
care for her. The sight of some tempting ga/ettes in a baker’s 
shop reminded them that it was Epiphany Sunday, /a /éte des 
rots, a favourite festivity in French households. They imme- 
diately bought a bottle of wine and a ga/ette, in which was the 
traditional bean; the cake was solemnly cut, and the bean 
naturally fell to the share of the delighted old lady; she was 
proclaimed Queen of the day, and her majesty’s health was 
drunk with enthusiasm by her young visitors. 

Another boy, when he pays his weekly visit to a solitary old 
man, never fails to clean out the cage of the canary and to 
bring the bird a provision of chickweed, an attention that goes 
straight to the heart of the friendless pauper. 

Equally pathetic is the faithfulness with which the brethren 
visit their protégés, when, as often happens, the latter are carried 
to the hospital to die. Occasionally the contrary occurs: thus 
a young workman became dangerously ill and was removed to 
the hospital ; every Sunday the old woman, whom he had been 
in the habit of visiting, came with halting steps, at the cost of 
much fatigue, to see her only friend. 

The charity that moves the youthful members of the little 
Conferences is not a mere impulse; it demands on their part 
continual self-sacrifice. Their perseverance in their acts of 
kindness is a striking feature of their work: one boy, a hard- 
working apprentice, visited every day, during two whole years, 
an old and infirm woman who lived in a garret. Whatever 
might be his press of work, this lad, a bright, high-spirited 
youth, never failed to bring his old friend her daily provision of 
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food, until at last she was taken charge of by the Little Sisters 
of the Poor. 

This self-sacrificing devotion to others springs from the boys’ 
tender, personal love of our Lord, and our readers would be 
surprised to learn how singularly perfect is the development of 
spiritual life in certain “ Patronages.” The Paris workman is 
rarely a colourless individual ; he is, as a rule, intelligent, active, 
and energetic: a saint or a sinner, an angel or a demon, as the 
case may be. His faculties are on the alert from his childhood 
upwards; even if, as sometimes happens, his home is a good 
one, temptations and difficulties of every kind come between 
him and the practice of his religion. It needs unusual strength 
of character and deep-seated principles to enable him to with- 
stand the strong and subtle evil influences that meet him at 
every turn. Hence it is that his religious convictions are all 
the more: solid because they have been tested, and that the 
boy who passes unscathed through the crucible of opposition 
and temptation, quickly attains a high degree of spiritual 
development. 

Pitiful as they are to every form of human suffering, the lads, 
whose story we are telling, are more particularly concerned in 
the eternal welfare of their clients. The papers that lie before 
us are full of anecdotes that prove their thoughtful and tender 
care for the souls of the poor. Their ways and means of 
gaining them to God are simple enough: they never scold, 
seldom preach, always seek to help and comfort, and if, as 
seems sometimes to happen, their endeavours to convert their 
old friends fail, they multiply their acts of kindness until hearts 
embittered by suffering are opened to spiritual influences. 

A case in point is that of Mother , an old woman who, 
for many years, had lived away from the sacraments. Her 
visitor, a boy of fourteen, discreetly hinted that Easter was near, 
and enlarged upon the importance of the Easter duties that the 
Church requires from her children. “My boy,” said the irritable 
dame, “you are too young to teach your elders; I beg you will 
leave this matter alone.” “Madame,” gently replied the lad, 
“we have had much trouble at home, my father is out of work, 
my mother is sad and anxious, I should have been so grateful 
to you if you had been willing to pray with and for us.” 

Mother said nothing, but a few days later she devoutly 
went to Holy Communion in the Patronage chapel. 

Countless examples of a similar nature might be quoted: 
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instances of sick beds soothed and brightened, of children and 
adults baptized, of poor souls brought back to God at the 
eleventh hour, of rebellious hearts made meek and submissive, 
are related at length in the papers that lie before us. 

Under their boyish sense of fun and their youthful 
impulsiveness the apprentices conceal a deep sense of the 
supernatural, and they bring a breath from a higher and better 
world into the miserable tenements where their visits are so 
anxiously expected. 

It is comparatively easy to form an idea of the good work 
that is accomplished by them, but far more difficult to estimate 
the result of the same work as regards their own souls. Those 
who are brought into contact with the working-boys of the 
Paris “Patronages” are eloquent when they enlarge on the 
striking progress made by those who devote their spare hours 
to the care of the poor. They tell us how charity, like a 
guardian angel, seems to protect these lads against the evils of 
the Paris streets, against the irreligious and immoral influences 
of their surroundings. They tell us how devotedness to others 
develops their best instincts—delicacy of feeling, a spirit of 
self-sacrifice, zeal for the spiritual welfare of their neighbour. 

Love for the poor becomes part of their lives. At the 
Conference of Grenelle, it is an established custom that 
whenever one of the members marries, a collection for the 
poor is made at the wedding breakfast, generally by the bride 
herself. When they reach man’s estate, the young members of 
the Petites Conférences do not give up the work that has 
been the safeguard and blessing of their youth; they carry it 
on with more experience, though perhaps less merrily, in other 
Conferences, whose members are fathers of families and men of 
more mature age. Their place among the “ Benjamins” of the 
Society of St. Vincent of Paul is taken by other lads, who in 
their turn are trained to charity under the same rule. 

In a letter of which we have had occasion to quote a passage, 
the Marquis of Ripon, President of the Superior Council for 
England, observes that: “The Society of St. Vincent de Paul 
was founded by young men, and ought to be, primarily, a young 
man’s Society, and,” he adds, “I would exhort Conferences 
throughout the country to strengthen their ranks by the 
admission of as many young recruits as possible. Can you not 
discover and bring out a few English Ozanams?” 

This youthful element, of which Lord Ripon speaks, is seen 
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at its best among the Paris apprentices, whose story we have 
tried to tell the readers of THE MONTH. 

As we write these lines, the cause of religion in France is 
going through a grave crisis. Religious Orders are hunted 
down, iniquitous decrees weigh upon public opinion, an era of 
religious persecution has set in throughout the land. Under 
the surface, however, lies concealed much good seed that, when 
God wills it, must bring forth rich fruit, and among the humble 
and devoted labourers who are preparing by their steady work 
the harvests of the future, we may surely give a foremost 
place to the brave and bright boy workers of the Petites 
Conferences. 

BARBARA DE COURSON. 
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PART Ii. 

WE have already considered the Essays on Theism and the 
Incarnation, and have now to offer a few remarks concerning 
those on Holy Scripture, the Church, and the Sacraments. 
It is a great satisfaction to us that Oxford still takes interest 
in these fundamental truths, without which man is not a man 
fitted to live in Christendom ; so that it would be a sad day 
on which the great University should become confessedly and 
professedly agnostic, naturalistic, degradingly utilitarian, with 
just an admixture of zxsthetics in order that the irrepressible 
emotions might have some field for their play. At present 
those who believe in that form of Christianity which raised 
up nearly all the Colleges and left upon them its ineffaceable 
characteristics, notice a contrast between what is and what 
was ; that contrast would be heightened beyond all endurance 
by Oxford turned openly infidel ; a stronghold, not of Matthew 
Arnold’s hated “ barbarians,” but of those who have no God in 
the world. 

And, therefore, we are delighted to see six writers, in the 
responsible position of tutors, joining together to help on the 
cause of a constructive theology. Nevertheless, we still keep 
to our previous plan of saying wherein we Catholics find 
ourselves unable to make common cause with those who in 
other matters are our allies,and who may like to know how 
far they fail to present a scheme for which they may gain the 
support of so large a body as is the Church of Rome. We express 
our dissent, not in the hostile or damnatory sense, as though 
we were enemies who wished to wound, but in the way of plain 
statement, asking an equal friendliness for the consideration 
of what we have to object. 

is 


The fourth essay deals with the very serious question, how 
far the changed view brought about by critics in regard 
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to the Old Testament affects the character of the book as 
a source of moral and religious influences. Lest the phrase 
“higher criticism” should be mistaken for an arrogant 
assumption on the part of its authors, or for a sarcasm on the 
part of its enemies, it is explained that the words mean 
inquiry into matters that go beyond the ordinary, lower, 
or textual criticism—into such matters as date, authorship, 
and composition. What the essayist has to face is the assertion 
that many dates have been changed or rendered uncertain, that 
traditional authorships have been upset, that documents have 
been found to be very miscellaneous in their origin and 
accuracy, and that composition has been a work of many 
successive writers, of whom the later have often re-shaped the 
work of the earlier. The total result is held to be decidedly 
unfavourable to the purely historical estimate of much that 
is contained within the sacred volume. Hereat our expositor 
claims to be not disconcerted, because edification is to be got 
not only from literal facts, but also from facts transfigured by 
fiction, or even from pure fiction—a statement true indeed, and 
yet needing limitation. 





Take [says the writer] any of the great outstanding characters 
of the Old Testament, even from the earliest times and from narratives 
blended with legend. It will scarcely be maintained that these lose 
their value, or that their attractiveness is in any way diminished through 
the conclusions arrived at by historical criticism. The faith of 
Abraham, his implicit trust in God’s leading, the integrity and steadfast 
continence of Joseph, must still remain for our example and instruction, 
whether all that is related of these characters be of the nature of 
veritable history or be largely the ideal creation of a later age. That 
which is really important, is that the narrator handed down a con- 
ception of man’s relationship to God which commends itself to the 
human conscience for all time, and lays the basis for moral and 
spiritual progress. He is a prophet, inasmuch as his mission is to 
convey to the world the mind and purpose of God in regard to man. 
Whether in developing his theme he confines himself to the facts 
of history or draws to some extent upon his imagination, is a question 
of subordinate importance, interesting to the historian rather than to 
the religious thinker.! 


The writer, we assume, would hardly question which was 
the most moving example, a hero of actual history or a hero 
of fiction; which of the two was preferable, edification plus 
historical accuracy or edification gained from imaginary events. 

1 Pp. 174, 175. 
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These are matters on which there can be no dispute; and the 
consequence is, that while we should be ready to accept as 
non-historical whatever could be proved to be such, yet we 
should value fact and be very cautious in weighing the asserted 
proofs. Before we could admit, with some critics, that certain 
Jewish Patriarchs were not actually individuals but glorified 
personifications of a family or tribe, with at best a basis for 
the individuality, we should search out reasons from all sides 
against what prema facte is an outrage on the Christian mind 
in regard to the Scripture narratives, and we should not treat 
the historic question as comparatively negligeable because 
of a verifying power which the human conscience has when 
spiritual truths are put before it for acceptance. The book 
before us seems to exceed due measure in its leaning to Amiel’s 
view, Le déplacement du Christianisme de la région historique 
dans la région psychologique est le veu de notre époque. On this 
point we have already made our remarks whilst discussing the 
subject of the Incarnation; and so we can content ourselves 
here with signifying only a limited assent to a passage like 
the following, not an unqualified approval. History is not 
declared valueless, but is undervalued. 


Over a large area the religious value of the Old Testament séands 
quite untouched by such questions as can be raised by historical 
criticism. In that sphere which we call the spiritual, the aspirations 
of the human soul so vividly portrayed in the Psalms, in passages of 
the Prophets, its stretching forth of its hands after God, its hanging 
upon Him, its moments of deep despair transformed as in an instant 
into the triumph of joyful hope, its outpourings of thanksgiving and 
of praise—all these must from the very nature of the case remain quite 
unaffected by any question as to the date or authorship of the writings 
in which they are delineated. And if it be maintained that even in this 
sphere the effects of criticism have made themselves felt, showing in 
many cases that those ancient prophets and poets did not intend all 
that their words seemed to convey when received in a different 
atmosphere of a later age, surely it may be replied that this considera- 
tion, so far from minimizing, rather increases our conviction of the 
spiritual value of their sentiments; that the response which these 
find in the human soul in all ages, furnishes ample proof that they 
are instinct with the Divine Spirit, and that the Spirit is unfolding 
and will yet unfold the deeper truths of their meaning.” 





Certainly the Christian in his fuller reading of the words 
written by the Hebrew prophets or psalmists has a rational 


1 Italics ours. > P, 172. 
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conviction that God gave the larger sense for the benefit of 
generations then in the future, or that inspiration has been at 
work. Men of old who had a less clear grasp of future life, 
whose cherished blessings were so extensively of the temporal 
order, and whose perceptions generally were less spiritual, are 
interpreted by us in the light of the Christian revelation, Heaven 
becoming the promised land instead of Canaan, and are found 
to have wonderfully provided for our higher necessities. 

A kindred topic is afforded by what the author says of 
Messianic prophecy. Even Catholic writers on exegesis now-a- 
days are more inclined than their predecessors to see in these 
prophecies references to contemporary or to near events, and to 
find the Messianic import in a spiritual, typical, or figurative 
force of the words. Accordingly, we have our orthodox com- 
mentators who consider very few Psalms to be directly Messianic, 
but at the same time contend that the literal sense did not 
wholly exhaust the outlook of the inspired writers, and that 
how far these had any clear idea of Christ is a matter for 
the discussion of which we have not the materials at our 
disposal. The passage of the essayist to which we refer is 
too long for quotation; we can give only an indication of its 
spirit, which we consider to have in it much of good. 


Why is it that upon traditional lines the Messianic prophecy does 
not occupy a more important position among proofs of Christianity ? 
Why is it that, out of those who adopt or acquiesce in the traditional 
method of interpretation, for one who really feels that he possesses 
in the Old Testament a powerful buttress to his faith, there are a 
hundred who regard it mainly as a weak point which has continually to 
be irksomely guarded, lest the citadel should be taken by storm? The 
reason seems to be that upon the old lines the mind of a serious 
student of prophecy must necessarily be influenced, consciously or 
unconsciously, by a want of cohesion in the body of evidence, and 
by a certain artificiality in the method of interpretation. Particular 
prophecies are taken in isolation, without reference to the occasions 
which first called them forth; and an application of them directly, as 
it were, to the circumstances of our Lord’s life involves a straining of 
subordinate and unessential details which weakens the total effect upon 
the mind. Turning now to the effect produced upon the mind by the 
study of the same Scriptures upon critical lines, the writer can speak 
for himself and affirm that the evidence of Messianic prophecy acts 
upon his mind with a peculiar cogency as one of the most powerful, 
intellectual proofs of the truth of Christianity. Wherein does the 
difference lie? Probably it lies mainly in the fact that the critical 
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student discerns with some clearness the development of certain 
tendencies out of small beginnings. Watching their growth, he notices 
how again and again the events of history were fitted to give them shape 
in what (in view of the larger future) he feels to have been the best 
way ; and as they are seen to flower and bear their fruit, the conviction 
seizes him that a miracle is being enacted before his eyes, if by 
miracles is understood something quite unique and out of the ordinary 
course of nature, a cogent proof of the working of the Divine hand 
in shaping the affairs of the world.! 


Illustrations are then given to indicate the main lines upon 
which Messianic prophecy is developed. Let us take the single 
case of the foreshadowing of the Messianic Kingdom, and 
mention just a few items in the development of the idea. We 
see in successive facts narrated of the Israelite kingdom, the 
gradually filling in a picture of the Messianic King and His 
Kingdom. The Messias is of the house of David, and is to be 
born in the town of Bethlehem. He is to be the true embodi- 
ment of the theocratic idea, acting directly as God’s vicegerent, 
nay, even as Emmanuel, “God with us,” or “God the mighty 
one.” No merely terrestrial reign or succession of reigns could 
answer to the full description ; and yet these reigns variously 
point to their final consummation in a spiritual, universal, divine 
government of souls upon earth, in which was fulfilled the 
promise to Abraham, “In thee shall all the families of the 
earth be blessed.” In particular the prophetic conception of the 
suffering servant of Jehovah is a strikingly important feature, all 
the more noticeable because Christ’s contemporaries in Palestine 
overlooked it altogether, though it had been partially and pre- 
figuratively realized in the previous history of their race. 


Jehovah’s servant is one to whom was committed such a work as 
can be completed only through much suffering. His contemporaries 
fail to understand His steadfast purpose: He is greeted, not with 
enthusiasm, but with scorn and loathing. None like Him has ever 
understood what sorrow means. He experiences to the full the sharp 
pang of isolation, the agony caused by misinterpretation of the active 
sympathy which He has to proffer. Yet in spite of all He still persists. 
In the teeth of active persecution He sets His face like a flint, for the 
Lord Jehovah is His helper, and He knows that He shall not be put 
to shame. Finally, in the pursuit of His aims He voluntarily suffers 
a cruel death and burial of the worst of felons. But it is through 
death that the purpose of His life is worked out. His death is a 
guilt-offering. His sufferings are vicarious: Jehovah has been pleased 
to smite Him in order that His blood may become the seed of a 

1 Pp. 184, 185. 
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renewed community. He is pictured as rising again from the dead: 
“He shall see His seed, He shall prolong His days, and the pleasure 
of Jehovah shall prosper in His hand.” He gazes with satisfaction 
upon His labours, knowing that through His uttermost self-surrender, 
God’s purpose has been accomplished to the full.! 

Finally : 

We are brought to the conclusion that the Personality of Christ 
absorbs the scattered rays which gleam across the pages of Israel’s 
history. The King-Messiah and His Kingdom, the righteous Servant 
and His mission are brought together and realized in the Person of 
our Lord. We find in the Incarnation the answer to these spiritual 
strivings of the nation which among ail other nations reached the 
highest level of moral and theological thought: and in the fact that 
this is so we possess one of the strongest arguments for the truth of 
the claims of Jesus Christ.” 


In the twelve pages devoted by the author to the statement 
of his case’ he has had to condense his argument ; we have again 
condensed his condensation. Thus his view is but partially 
represented, yet with sufficient outline to suggest to readers that 
his pages, while not wholly on Catholic lines, are not without 
remarks which are worth the serious consideration of those who 
wish to conduct their biblical studies on intelligent principles. 

The Essay on Modern Criticism and the New Testament is 
so like in spirit to the essay just examined that we will 
economize room, not giving to it a special treatment. It is 
strongly in favour of the subjective criterion of revelation, while 
to the objective criterion it fails to do justice. Not that it 
refuses to acknowledge in general the historic truth of the 
Gospels ; indeed, it claims the establishment of this fact as a 
proof of the positive and constructive result of criticism. 
“Criticism has reasserted the value of the New Testament 
writings and has shown that when subjected to the surest tests 
of modern science they are found to be historical documents of 
first-rate importance.”*® And yet these documents are declared 
to contain errors and to need to have their contents sifted as 
well by other means as by man's “consciousness of God.” On 
which the writer says, “We do not rise from a contemplation 
of nature to a belief in God; rather it is because we find God to 
be a part of consciousness that we are able to recognize Him in 
the natural world” * and in the New Testament.® 

1 Pp. 193, 194. 2 P. 196. 2 P2390; i P..298. 
° The New Testament is a supernatural revelation, and as regards seemingly 


natural yearnings for its truths we commend for consideration the following extract. 
** Puisque Dieu nous a élevés gva/uitement & Pordre surnaturel, n’a-t-il il pas pu, par 
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The paper [he adds] is mainly intended for those who, starting 
from their consciousness of God in life, find themselves able to yield 
assem to the doctrine of God in Christ as contained in the Christian 
creeds. This conception seems to them so to illumine the whole of 
their experience as to assume an aspect of irresistible truth. It 
explains the Personality of the historical Christ of the Gospels, it is 
so fitting a completion of the gradual revelation of God in the history 
of the pre-Christian world, it so verifies when tested by the experience 
of their own lives, that it soon ceases to be an inference drawn from 
the contemplation of historical facts, and becomes a guiding principle 
of life, and the most simple way of expressing the consciousness of 
the divine.! 

II. 


The paper on the Church lays down the fundamental 
principles that religion is a social affair, that it must be an 
organized worship, and that anarchy is fatal to it. Having got 
so far, the writer can assign no adequate authority in the Church 
to save it from anarchy. He agrees with the great Protestant 
principle of the free spirit, which rejects the external control 
of a dogmatic teacher except so far as records of Christ’s 
authoritative doctrine have been preserved without any 
infallible guardian or interpreter. In the early Church he 
recognizes two authorities to have existed, the second of which 
“sradually passed away.” These were “the tradition of our 
Lord’s doctrine and sayings, and the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit working [by the chrismata] in holy men, ... with an 
authority of interpretation and application,” not with an 
authority to command.” The Reformation introduced under 
the vague name of justification by faith a new spirit, which did 
not “regard religion as a law,” but as “a principle of life within 
man’s heart. In further explanation it is said that 
faith is in religion something of the same nature as imagination 
in art, the faculty by which a man sees the truth, not merely as it is 
superficially or externally, but as it is really, the means by which, 
conversely, the man is possessed by that which he sees. It is the 
method of the free religious life, for it is by this that a man’s heart 
is turned to love and to obedience, by this that a man is constrained 
to a service which is free because it is the servitude of love.‘ 
le fait méme de cette élévation, mettre en nous comme certains pressentiments de ce 
nouvel ordre de notre finalité? Et alors analyse du moi ne pourrait-elle pas faire 
apparaitre jusqu’ 4 un certain point, cette empreinte? L’analyse des besoins et des 
insuffisances de notre moi mettrait en lumiére ces vagues pressentiments d’un ordre 
supérieur.” (Revue du Clergé Francais, 1 Fev. 1902.) 

a P. 240. 3 P. 258. * P. at *P. 26g. 
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We do not wish to urge the a priori proof of Papal authority 
from its necessity ; but at least we may say that the writer does 
not leave in the Church a power the absence of which was so 
keenly felt by nearly all who have lately contributed to form 
the volume, Roads to Rome. We mean a controlling force 
sufficient to stop the anarchy which is the negation of a society, 
and sufficient to prevent those divisions of Christianity which 
the author laments and which he would have every man seek to 
remedy as best he can. With us, Papal authority as a governing 
power is in abundant use every day, but as a teaching power, 
pronouncing new decrees on dogmatic subjects, its infallible 
exercise is rare indeed. It is no gift of the Pope to settle at 
once every doctrinal difficulty as soon as it arises. Difficulties 
for the most part work out their solution in the course of ages, 
and the Pope’s action is to guide the schools, and from time to 
time to decide that a question is closed, and closed in this or 
that proposition which he formulates. Without some such 
authority we cannot have a Christian Church presenting that 
unity which will fulfil Christ’s prayer and promise for oneness 
between the several members of His body ; we cannot have, in 
short, one Church of Christ. Disruptions are otherwise inevit- 
able, such as the writer bemoans: 

There is no Christian man who does not lament these unhappy 
divisions, who does not in some measure feel the terrible contrast 
between the ideal unity of the Church, as the one body of Christ, and 
the actual condition of Christendom. The East is separated from the 
West, and the West is rent and torn. . . . There may have been a 
time when Christian men accepted the fact of these divisions as 
inevitable and thought little of unnecessary separation. This is, 
happily, not the tendency of our time, but rather we see on every 
hand the signs of a growing and deepening feeling for the necessity of 
reunion.’ 

Reunion without a supreme authority over all is impossible ; 
no mere federation can be made to work over the whole of 
Christendom so as to give unity to the several Churches who 
have no common Pope. 

Iil. 


The last essay is on the Sacraments, in regard to which the 
author has to regret “the real misfortune that so many persons 
have written on the Christian sacraments in the first centuries. 
of our era without any knowledge of the contemporary pagan 

1 Pp. 267, 268. 
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culture to which the Church was so greatly indebted.”! It is 
true that the old theologians did not care to look much beyond 
the rites of the Old Testament for parallels to the Christian 
observances ; it is true also that the symbolism found in pagan 
nations was often so naturally fitted to signify spiritual cleansing 
and sanctifying, that it is without wonder we see the Church 
using the same material signs in her offices. The best things 
are not to be rendered unuseable because they have been 
applied and misapplied by the heathen whose Sun-day we can 
convert into our own Lord’s Day, and whose feast of the winter 
solstice we can turn into our Christmas. 

Dean Stanley’s fondness for tracing sacred usages to profane 
might have been harmless if it had been free from all doubt 
as to the validity of the Catholic rites which he compared 
with heathen practices. Professor Robertson Smith is the 
authority at present relied on for primitive practices in Semitic 
religions. In conformity with his principles it is concluded 
that 
the most primitive form of a sacrament arises from a wish to establish 
friendly relations with the tribal god by offering him hospitality. 
Another idea soon enters the mind of the primitive worshipper. 
His god is often a god of the fruits of the earth; and so in the 
sacramental meal the tribe feasts upon the gifts of the god, and even, 
in a sense, upon the god himself. This aspect of the rite is accentu- 
ated by the belief, which is common to all primitive peoples, that by 
eating anything we assimilate its qualities. A deeper signification is 
given by the curious superstition of totemism.? 


The totem, generally an animal, is believed to be akin both 
to the god and to the tribe, and from the sacrifice and the 
sacramental eating of the animal, otherwise strictly taboo, we 
get a notion like to that of the Eucharistic meal. “In some 
cases where the deity is a corn god or goddess, the communi- 
cants partake of bread, which they call the flesh of the god, 
in others of wine, which is regarded as the blood of the wine 
god.” So natural and inevitable does the Eucharistic symbol 
seem to the essayist, that it, along with Baptism, if not instituted 
by Christ, would have to have been introduced by the Church. 

The Eucharist is explained in a strongly anti-sacerdotal 
spirit which introduces a controversy far too extensive for the 
present pages. We would merely remark how very contro- 
vertible are such statements as these: 

1 Pp, 276. P23 3 P. 274. 
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The doctrine indicates that, according to the original idea, the 
offering was of the fruits of the earth, not of the Body and Blood of 
Christ. It is of these oblations, and not of the administration of the 
elements, that sacrificial language is used by the early Fathers. Not 
until Cyprian do we find the doctrine that the Body and Blood of 
Christ are offered in sacrifice, and it was perhaps not until the ninth 
century that the central point of the sacrificial idea was shifted from 
the oblation of the fruits of the earth to the offering of the Body and 
Blood of Christ. 


The assertions, given with a simple reference to an Encyclo- 
pedia article, have about them a great want of credibility ; 
and in departing from the Catholic doctrine or from sacerdotalism 
the writer has left himself very vague and ineffective in what he 
has to say about the working of the sacraments, that is, of the 
two sacraments which he recognizes, Baptism and Eucharist. 

The last point on which we will raise an objection is intro- 
duced bya theory on the nature of tragedy. For a tragic hero 
Aristotle wants a character who is neither thoroughly bad 
(od adépa trovnpos) nor thoroughly good (6 dpetH Siadépwr kal 
dicatocvyy), but a man with some admixture of fault in him, 
whatever the varying degree of its wilfulness may be. Our 
essayist ignores the blameable element when he adopts a 
principle which we have before seen asserted, that “all great 
human tragedies are the result of a conflict, not between good 
and evil, but between the good and the better.” On the 
exigences of tragedy as works of art we offer no remark, except 
that rules in this matter are suggestions, not universal necessities. 
But as to facts, we have, first, to observe that if Christ is 
regarded as the hero of a tragedy, He sets at defiance Aristotle’s 
view that the protagonist should not be flawless. Secondly, if 
the Jewish Church in its compassing of Christ’s death is looked 
upon as furnishing a tragic spectacle, then what our essayist 
has to say on the point calls for some observation. His words 
are : 

There can be no more salutary exercise than to test Catholicism by 
the situation of 29 A.D., considering candidly whether their principles 
would or would not have landed them on the side of Caiaphas. We 
must not forget that the Jewish Church based itself on much the same 
sanction as the Catholic Church of our day, and that the chief priests 
could make out a very good case for themselves. Like all great human 
tragedies the death of Christ was the result of a conflict, not between 
good and evil, but between the good and the better. It is no libel 
i P..286. 
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on our modern Catholics to suspect that many of them would have 
failed to see that the Jewish Church had played its part, and would have 
echoed the High Priest’s fatal words with their maxim, Medius est ut 
unus pereat quam unitas. 


We are ready to give the Jewish Church in its action against 
Christ the benefit of His own words, “ They know not what they 
do,” and of St. Peter’s words, “You denied the Holy One and 
the Just, and desired a murderer to be granted to you, but the 
Author of life you killed. I know, brethren, that you did it in 
ignorance, as did also your rulers.”? Among these rulers 
Caiaphas was one of whom we have little individual history 
except that he took part in the unfair trial of Christ and 
contrived to keep in favour with his Roman masters for many 
years. The priests of his age were Sadducees, not commendable 
for the purity either of their faith or of their conduct. He may, 
however, have shared some of St. Paul’s inculpability in the 
excessive zeal shown for the continuance of Judaism, against the 
introduction of Christianity. Still we should be loath without 
more qualifications to excuse the opposition made by priests and 
people in Jerusalem against the Founder of the New Religion, 
who dared to preach His Gospel in the very centre of their faith, 
thereby raising a conflict, not only of “the better against the 
good,” but also of the good against the bad. 

With the further application of the example to the Roman 
Church, and her use of forgeries to enforce her claims, we do 
not wish to deal. 

The aim of the Six Tutors is undoubtedly unity among 
Churches as well as the averting of the danger lest there should 
be left no Church at all. Here we join them; and in 
signifying that we cannot use some of their positions in our 
own defensive lines we have sought honestly to state facts, and 
not to stand in the way of any good which their laudable and 
able efforts may secure in these days of religious distraction. 

JOHN RICKABY. 


1 Pp. 301, 302. * Acts iii. 14—18. 




















The Politics of the English Catholics during 
the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. 


——<» - 


NO. V.—PLOTS AND SHAM PLOTS. 


IN previous articles an endeavour has been made to explain the 
course of the public policy of the English Catholics until the 
sailing of the Armada. The plans and negotiations of their 
leaders with various foreign princes have been enumerated and 
described.- Men so powerless and persecuted as they could not 
in public do more. We must now inquire whether and to what 
extent they had a secret policy. In communities labouring 
under grievances such as theirs, some individuals almost always 
arise, sooner or later, who will endeavour to strike down their 
tyrants by illegal or criminal means, and in all histories of 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign some notice will be found of plots 
against her life. Our present task is to discover what the 
relations of these various plotters were to the English Catholics. 
It has been often asserted that the Catholics and their religion 
furnished both the plotters and the motives for their conspiracy. 
We wish to know how far is this true, and whence, if erroneous, 
the false report arose. 

It will be impossible, of course, to give in the space at my 
disposal here anything like a full account of the extant evidence 
regarding all Elizabethan plots. It will not be possible to 
do more than indicate their number and gravity, but on these 
points I hope to be at least more precise than my predecessors 
in this field have been. There has in fact been very much 
vague writing on this subject, and few aspects of the question 
are at first sight more surprising than the fewness and relative 
unimportance of the plots against Elizabeth, when they are 
regarded with any sort of calmness and criticism. When we 
say that she was never for a moment in danger of her life, we 
have said enough to show how unreasonable are the outcries 
which have been raised on this subject both by older and 
by modern writers. 
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That there was some real plotting against Elizabeth, the 
following pages will show clearly enough, and it will perhaps 
appear, that some of these conspiracies led to graver conse- 
quences than have hitherto been recognized. But we must confine 
ourselves to genuine plots. We have not space to discuss bare 
words alleged to have been spoken against the Queen’s 
prerogatives, or against her Ministers’ authority, or mere 
“attempts to alter the established religion,” though by misuse 
of terms all these things were then described as high treasons. 
The real plots fall into two clearly distinguished classes: 
dynastic plots, which were intended to change the Constitution 
or Government of the country, and murder-plots, directed against 
the life of the Queen. As the dynastic plots have already been 
treated either incidentally or explicitly in our account of Catholic 
politics, it only remains for us now to confine our attention to 
those conspiracies which were aimed at the life of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

It is remarkable that during the first five-and-twenty years 
of her reign there were no English murder-plots at all. There 
were indeed charges of treason. The Earl of Lennox and his 
family were arrested in 1561, and the Poles were confined 
to the Tower in 1562, because they were supposed to have 
asserted, or to be about to assert, their claims to the throne 
of England. But it is still uncertain whether there was anything 
illicit or even unconstitutional in their action, and putting the 
matter at its worst, they still were only intending a dynastic 
not an assassination plot. Then after a period of peace came 
the Northern Rising of 1569, followed by the prolonged intrigues 
of 1570-71, which are usually known by the name of the 
Norfolk or Ridolfi conspiracy. It is true that during the course 
of these intrigues, mention was made at Madrid of the chance 
of the Queen’s being killed in the course of the revolutionary 
movement. But, as has been already indicated,! the con- 
spiracy was essentially dynastic, the object of which was 
to alter the Ministry perforce, and perhaps to depose the 
Sovereign, but not to kill her. For ten years after that, we 
hardly find even a stray accusation of treason against the 
person of the Sovereign. It is not until the year 1583 that 
we meet with positive evidence of the existence of plots against 
her life. 

For proof of this sweeping negative, I must refer to the 


1 THE MONTH, February, 1902. 
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voluminous publications of State Papers, to the Calendars 
Domestic and Foreign, Spanish and Venetian, and to the French 
and Roman Papers, which are fairly accessible to those who 
wish to consult them. There we find continuous and minute 
evidence of Elizabeth's constant security. Whatever else her 
enemies aimed at, they did not as yet, we feel sure, contemplate 
attacks upon her person. They could not have done so, and yet 
have escaped Lord Burghley’s vigilance and our notice. Every 
little scare was most carefully investigated, and the record of it 
preserved. 

Here are some instances of the caution that was used. 
While the Queen was being rowed upon the Thames, late in 
the evening of the 17th of July, 1579, one Thomas Appletree 
saluted her by discharging a musket. Some projectile which he 
had unadvisedly left in the barrel, hit and wounded one of the 
Queen’s boatmen. Appletree was arrested, tried, condemned 
to death, but pardoned on the scaffold. An unskilful huntsman 
in Windsor Park had caused a similar alarm not long before, 
and his clumsiness also was animadverted upon in the same 
emphatic style. Such flying reports of plots as there then 
were, still remain on record. In 1561, John Vergetius,a Jew, 
came to tell Cecil that the Pope was contriving Elizabeth’s 
death, and, not long after that, an Italian, called Juan Battista 
Beltrano, brought similar intelligence about Philip of Spain. But 
both informers turned out to be impostors.! During the unrest 
of 1568—1571, there were rumours that the Guises were sending 
emissaries to do violence to the Queen. Burghley received the 
news, but did not take it very seriously. The conclusion from 
a series of petty false alarms like these is, that murder-plots were 
not at that time a grave danger to the Queen.” 

When we remember the sufferings endured by the English 
Catholics during all this long period, we shall, I dare say, be 


1 Foreign Calendar, 1561, No. 402; Spanish Calendar, p. 220. 


2 This negative argument might be strengthened by appealing to the similar 
conclusions arrived at by many Protestant writers, who have endeavoured to make 
controversial capital against Catholicism out of the number of Catholic plots set 


on foot in Queen Elizabeth’s reign. Of these the best are Thomas Bilson, Difference 
between Christian subjection and un-Christian Rebellion, Oxford, 1585; and George 
Carleton, 7hankful Remembrance of God’s Mercy, &c., London, 1625. Thomas 
Long (History of all the Popish and Fanatical Plots from 1558 to 1684, London, 
1684, pp. 29—38) endeavours to fill the gap by having recourse to the romances 
of Robert Ware. Mr. Froude’s highly-coloured story of Papal rewards for any 
ingenious cook who should poison the Queen (vol. vii. p. 177), appears to be 
derived from the same authentic source. 
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inclined to attribute this entire absence of treasonable practices 
amongst them to the hopes they entertained of obtaining 
liberty by more honourable means. The idea of assassinating 
a royal tyrant does not occur to his victims (especially if they 
are men of reverential and somewhat phlegmatic tempera- 
ment), until, after much waiting, other remedies seem to be 
impossible. But, as we have already seen, the English Catholics 
of that time were still almost unreasonably hopeful. 

Again, in the first half of Elizabeth’s reign, Protestant 
alarmists and calumniators of Papists endeavoured to raise bad 
blood by publishing accounts of Papal Leagues among Catholic 
princes for the extermination of Protestants. Their stories of 
plots against the Queen’s life were circulated later on. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Simpson, the belief in murder-plots dates from the 
recantation of a weak-minded priest, by name John Nichols, 
who told a long story about such machinations in his sermon 
at Paul’s Cross, in February, 1581. And it was in the November 
of this year that the bogey of the Papal League was invoked 
for the last time in a matter of grave importance. It was then 
alleged as evidence in court to ensure a death-sentence against 
the Jesuit Father, James Bosgrave. 

From the year 1581 to 1§87 plots against Elizabeth’s life 
were freely talked about, and in some cases conspirators really 
made plans and resolved to execute them. Nor can it be 
considered wonderful that a moral epidemic of this nature 
should have attacked England at this juncture. Elizabeth was 
hated by neighbouring nations on every side, for she had every- 
where promoted civil wars, which seemed to cause her no harm, 
while they involved others in great misery, and led to the 
frequent employment of “methods of barbarism.” The Pro- 
testants seemed to gain great advantages from their revolutions 
and such assassinations as that of the Duke of Guise. The 
Spaniards retaliated by the ban against the Prince of Orange, 
published in August, 1580. 

This savage measure, with its atrocious consequences, 
especially those connected with the name of Jaureguy and 
Gérard, had probably much more to do with the outbreak 
in England of the plague of real and sham plots, than has 
hitherto been suspected. The English treason epidemic followed 
closely on the outbreak abroad, and all our traitors (except 
perhaps the half-witted Somerville) were men, who had either 


!_R. Simpson, Zdmund Campion, pp. 270, 298, 299. 
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been corrupted over seas, or who joined themselves to others who 
had lived in the disturbed districts of France and Flanders. 
The occasion for the legislation of the year 1585, by which 
Catholicism was so fatally stricken in this country, was not 
furnished (as I shall endeavour to show) by the political or 
treasonable plots of Mary Stuart or the English Catholics, but 
by the assassination of the Prince of Orange. This, however, 
is an anticipation. Our present business is with the commence- 
ment of the plot-period in England. 


I. Before we come upon evidence of the existence of a real plot 
we meet (as is but natural) with inquiries whether such a thing 
is permissible. The earliest such inquiry of which I have found 
a trace, was made to Dr. Owen Lewis (afterwards Bishop of 
Cassano), some time before April, 1580 (when he left Rome for 
Milan), though he did not think it worth mentioning till the 
Ist of March, 1582, when he had occasion to write to the 
Cardinal of Como, the Pope’s Secretary of State, as follows : 


When I was in Rome, an English gentleman wrote to me from 
Belgium, offering to kill the Queen, if the Pope would deposit 10,000 
gold crowns with his Nuncio in France, to be paid to the assassin after 
the commission of the deed. But these sort of enterprizes do not 
please me. He indeed said that it made little difference whether 
the slaughter were done by the expedition of an army, or in secret by a 
clever ruse. But it did not become me, a priest, to discuss deeds of 
blood, so I said nothing about it.! 


There are reasons, which will afterwards appear, for suspect- 
ing that this inquirer was, in reality a dissembler, and that he 
is possibly to be identified with a certain “reprobate” whom 
we shall find making similar applications later. But, however 
this may be, Dr. Owen Lewis very properly let the offer alone, 
and the Cardinal, by silence, approved (as I presume) his 
having so acted. 

Yet this is a point upon which one cannot feel certain. 
Three letters of the Cardinal of Como will come under our 
consideration in due course, and the discussion and censure 
of his principles cannot be attempted until all three have been 
carefully studied. But a warning may be raised at once, that 
the tone of all three will be found to be very unsatisfactory, not 
to say blameworthy. 


1 Vatican Archives, Lettere di Cardinali, No. 93, fol. 217. 
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II. The first of these three communications (its text is 
unfortunately not forthcoming) was occasioned by an inquiry 
made by a distinguished Oxford scholar, Humphrey Ely, after- 
wards Professor of Canon and Civil Law at Douay. Ely, though 
not yet a priest, had been directed by Allen into England, to 
assist in the great missionary enterprize of June, 1580. But in 
the following November he is found at Madrid, where he asked 
the Nuncio, Bishop Sega, certain questions connected with a 
conspiracy against the life of Elizabeth. His words are not 
recorded, but the Nuncio sent their substance to the Cardinal 
of Como in cipher, 14 November, 1580, the somewhat faulty 
decipherment of which runs as follows: 

Amongst other things which this Dr. Humphrey Ely tells me, one 
is a great secret, spoken in the name of some gentlemen of that country 
[and] of the Jesuit Fathers themselves. The said gentlemen are 
resolved to slay the Queen by themselves, if they are assured, at least 
by word (as to this he says that they will believe what he shall write 
or answer them to this present [letter], as [he] offers to do), that his 
Holiness would assure them (szc), that in this they would not fall into 
sin, through [risking] the danger that would ensue of their own death, 
in attempting something so grave and dangerous.! 


The Nuncio advised Dr. Ely to encourage the conspirators 
to go forward, saying that delay would be dangerous, “if more 
than one, or more than two, were engaged in the business,” 
words which indicate that the number of conspirators was small. 
Though the Cardinal’s answer, as was said, is not to be found, 
there can be no reasonable doubt as to its tenour, for when Ely 
left Spain he carried with him a letter to Dr. Allen from the 
Nuncio, in which occur the following words : 


Dr. Humphrey Ely communicated to me certain projects in a most 
important matter, and I conveyed them to his Holiness, who has 
approved them, as you will understand more fully from the same Ely, 
who will deliver you this letter.” 


With this letter our information on the subject comes to an 
end. The inference seems to be that the proposed conspiracy 
also lapsed. Instead of returning to England, to continue the 
negotiation for the conspiracy, which Ely had told the Nuncio 

! Vatican Archives, N. di Spagna, xxv. 541. This despatch has been already 
printed by M. Philippson, Aix Afinisterium unter Philipp 1, p. 204, and I 
propose to reprint it in its entirety ere long. 

* Sega to Allen, 12 March, 1581. Printed, A. Bellesheim, Kard. Allen und die 
Englische Seminaren. 1884, p. 277. 
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that he intended to do, he stopped with Allen at Rheims, 
was made a priest, and eventually became a professor at Rheims 
and Pont-a-Mousson. It is not impossible that the desperate 
men for whom he was treating, gave up their counsel of despair 
as the gradual advent of James to power (December, 1580 to 
June, 1581) excited many of the English Catholics to make 
plans, mentioned in previous articles, for an open war of 
liberation. 

Postponing our reflections upon the letters of the Nuncio 
and its answer, we may notice that the dearth of further par- 
ticulars presses on none more hardly than on the Jesuits. The 
reference to them (viz., that Ely spoke “in their name”) comes 
to us at third hand, and in terms the sense of which is defective. 
Under these circumstances much allowance must be left for 
possible misunderstandings. As the Nuncio’s phrase stands, 
these Jesuits (Persons and Campion seem to be meant) may 
have gone almost as far in approving the conspiracy as the 
members of the Roman Curia did. But,—if we consider the 
Nuncio’s indefinite statement in conjunction with what we 
know of answers made by Jesuits and other priests under 
similar circumstances (we have heard Owen Lewis’s comments, 
and shall in due course hear those of Crichton and Persons) 
—we may surmise that the Fathers were really refusing 
their assent. That would have been almost as much as we 
could have expected, considering the backward ideas of that 
transitional age. 


III. We now come to the obviously fictitious plot devised 
by George Elliot. The lives of Payne and Johnson, priests, two 
of our martyrs, were taken for alleged participation in it, and it 
was also made use of as evidence against the Earl of Arundel. 
Yet it is so grossly improbable, that the bare recital of its 
alleged details will make serious discussion of them unnecessary. 
Elliot pretended that the priests had told him that fifty men, 
“furnished with privy coats [? liveries of private gentlemen], 
poggets, daggs, and two-handed swords,” should attend until 
her Majesty should come forth to take the air, and then kill her 
and her chief Ministers of State, “and tie her by the hair of the 
head unto a horse, to be lugged and haled up and down, to the 
joy all Catholics and distress of all heretics.”! Comment is 
surely not required. 


1 R. Simpson, Zdmund Campion, p. 302, and Sta/e Trials (Edit. 1730), i. 158. 
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IV. We now come to the very interesting conspiracy of 
George Gifford. Though some of the documents concerning it 
are fairly well known, no attempt has yet been made to put 
them all together. No apology therefore will be needed for 
attempting this here in “Calendar” form, and first those which 
are strictly contemporary. 

A. The Nuncio Castelli to the Cardinal of Como, Parts, 2 May, 1583. 

The Dukes of Guise and Maine tell me that they have a plan 
(maneggio) for killing the Queen of England. One of her household, 
who conceals his Catholicism, hates the Queen because she has 
executed some of his relatives. He made proposals to the Queen of 
Scotland, who would not listen to them. He was sent here, and it has 
been agreed that the Duke of Guise shall give him a bond for 50,000 
francs,| and that he shall see 50,000 francs deposited with the 
Archbishop of Glasgow. 

The Duke does not ask the Pope to aid him in this matter, 
but to have money ready for an expedition to England, if the plot is 
successful. 

I, the Nuncio, answered that “I believed the Pope would be glad 
that God should chastise that enemy of his in any way, but it would 
not become him to procure her punishment by those means.” I would 
not write to the Pope about it, nor do I say this to make you report it. 
It will be sufficient if the subsidies, which may amount to 80,000 
scudi, are ready to be paid later. 

B. John Baptist Taxis, to King Philip [1., Paris, 4 May, 1583. 

The Duke of Guise is making active preparations for the enterprize 
of England. We ought to have our contributions ready to give him in 
case his plans succeed, “especially one, which I do not dare to set 
down here because of the danger. It will be well enough known if it 
succeeds, and if it does not, news may be sent some day with safety, 
and the delay will not matter.” 

C. The Cardinal of Como to the Nuncto Castelli, Rome, 23 May, 1585. 

“J have told the Pope what you wrote to me about the affairs of 
England, and as he cannot but think it well that that country should 
be freed by any means from oppression, and restored to God and to 
our holy religion—he says that in case the business takes effect, the 
80,000 scudi will be very well spent.” 

D. Zhe Nuncto Castelli to the Cardinal of Como, Paris, 30 May, 158}. 

“Father Robert [ Persons] has returned from Spain, having left Madrid 
on the last day of the past month of April. . . . | What follows is on a 
separate sheet.| . . . The design against the person of the Queen of 
England will, I believe, come to nothing.” 

' “The peece of silver called Franke. . . is worth two shillings English.” (Fynes 
Moryson, /¢tinerary, pt. ii. p. 294.) 
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E. Zaxis to Philip I., Paris, 24 June, 1583. 

“The project on which the Duke of Guise had embarked, and which 
I wrote about on the 4th of May, was a violent attempt against that 
lady, from whom some one (perhaps for private interests) was to have 
relieved him. I see that at present it has been entirely lost sight of, 
there is no further dealing with it. The provision which was asked for 
on this account will therefore no longer be required.” 

[ Zhe words italicized above were underlined by the King, who notes 
in the margin, ‘‘So, I think, we understood it here. If they had done 
so, it would not have been wrong, but they should have provided 
certain things beforehand.”] ! 


The authority of these strictly contemporary letters is so 
great, that it will be worth while to summarize their chief points 
at once, in order to keep them distinctly before us, as we pass on 
to the consideration of later, less definite, and less reliable 
sources. _ 

We here learn that a certain crypto-Catholic courtier (who 
is so far nameless) professes to have conceived a mortal 
hatred of the Queen and to meditate her death. His first 
communication was made to Mary Stuart (under what form 
we know not), who refused to deal with him. He was then 
referred to the Duke of Guise, but it nowhere appears whether 
this was done by Mary or by the intermediary, through whom 
he corresponded with her. The Duke, whose nobler instincts 
had been blunted on this subject of assassination by the murder 
of his own father, entered into negotiation with him at the very 
beginning of May, and plans were made for depositing with the 
Archbishop of Glasgow the large reward which was required. 
But before the end of the month the negotiation lapsed, for 
reasons of which we shall hear more in later papers. The Papal 
and Spanish agents are informed of the conspiracy, not in order 
that they may supply the reward, or approve, or take cogni- 
zance of the attempt, but in order that they may hold in 
readiness certain succours, which they had previously promised 
to provide for any favourable occasion. The morality of the 
matter turns on the liceity of their regarding with calculating 
and unholy calm the commission of an act of blood, which, as 


1 Documents A, B, C, D, will be found conveniently printed from the originals in 
T. F. Knox, Letters of Cardinal Allen, 1882, pp. 412, 413, 414 ; also in J. Kretschmar, 
Invasionsprojeckte der Katholischen Maechte gegen England (Leipzig, 1892), Nos. 24, 
25. The Spanish Documents are in A. Teulet, Ae/ations Politiques, v. 276, and 
Spanish Calendar, pp. 464, 479. 
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they acknowledge, they ought not even to speak about to the 
Pope. The discussion of this point is postponed. 


The first of the later documents which we have now to 
consider is very very vague. The reader must judge for himself 
whether it is definite enough to warrant any conclusions 
whatever. 


F. The Ambassador Mendoza [to Secretary Idiaques|, London, Aug. 19,1583. 

“The person whom I mentioned in my former letters to you,! has 
been ordered, in consequence of an accidental circumstance, not to go 
where the other person is. For this reason he has come to give [ ? me] 
that which was entrusted to him, saying that he would deceive no one, 
for the occasion was gone. This shows that he proceeds with sincerity, 
and that God does not wish that the business should be done in this 
way.” (King Philip has jotted on the margin, “I do not understand 
what circumstance this can be, if the matter had been well arranged.”) ? 


Mr. Froude has deduced without hesitation from these vague 
sentences the precise history of a murder-plot, but we must 
surely say that Mendoza’s statements are far too indefinite to 
permit any such conclusion. They could equally well apply to 
a plan for delivering letters to Mary Stuart or for effecting her 
escape, or, in fine, to a thousand other possible events. But of 
course it may be a murder-plot, and we cannot but wonder 
whether it may not be that the same “reprobate,” who had 
already angled for money from the Duke of Guise, and perhaps 
before that from the Roman Curia, was not now endeavouring 
to victimize Mendoza in a similar fashion. All that seems 
clear is that we appear to have no chance of discovering what 
the real facts were. 

Another detached reference, which again may have some 
connection with the subject in hand, is found in a later despatch 
of the Nuncio Ragazzoni, written from Paris to Rome: 


G. The Nuncio to the Cardinal of Como, Paris, 10 March, 1585. 


The father Provincial of the Jesuits told me to-day that Father 
Crichton has been asked in England, whether he knows that the Pope 
deposited 12,000 scudi in the keeping of Father Claude [Matthieu] 
the Jesuit, to procure the assassination of the Queen of England. 
This question was put to him after the imprisonment of William 
Parry.® 

1 These are now missing. 

* Spanish text in Froude, xi. 379, an English Translation in Spanish Calendar, 


p. 502. 
* T. F. Knox, Letters of Cardinal Allen, p. 434. 
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From the concluding sentence it would appear that the 
Nuncio Ragazzoni thought that the question put to Crichton 
had something to do with Parry’s confessions. But a careful 
perusal of his written depositions would seem definitely to 
exclude this, while, as will appear later, the story now before us 
is cast in a form which may be regarded as transitional between 
the early and one of the late accounts of George Gifford’s 
murder-plot. The introduction of the Jesuits suggests the idea 
that we have here to do with the later forms of the story. The 
mention of the deposit of money reads like a recollection of the 
original version. On the other hand, the question put to 
Crichton might have been simply thrown out at a venture. 
Neither the names, nor the sum, nor any of the details precisely 
correspond with any facts of which we have authentic 
information. 

We next come to a version of the story put forward by a 
thoroughly untrustworthy witness—that is, by that celebrated 
scoundrel who, having had himself ordained priest in order to 
betray his fellow-Catholics, actually succeeded in bringing 
Mary Stuart to death ; the traitor, of whom one of his Protestant 
employers said that “he was the most notable double-treble 
villain that ever lived.” Gilbert Gifford was the chief agent 
provocateur of the Babington plot, and he made use of a 
fraudulent version of the Duke of Guise’s negotiation in order 
to induce his dupes to believe that there was no harm in 
compassing Queen Elizabeth’s death. This appears clearly 
from the following statements : 


H. Confession of John Savage, taken 11 August, 1586 (extract). 

Also that George Gifford promised to have slayne her Majesty, for 
the furtherance whereof he receaved 800 crownes or powndes! (I know 
not whether), sent him by the D. of Guise, a// the which Gilb. Gifford 
affirmed unto me saying that the D. of Guise protested if ever he 
cawght him he shold dye for it, for that he performed it not before this. 

Item that George Gifford (as farre as I cold learne) was first and 
specially moved to this attempt by Parsons the Jesuite, notwithstanding 
(stc) latelye sollicited to the same owt of France by the letters of 
D. Gifford his brother and (sic) the presence of Gilbert Gifford. .. . 

Item that Gilbert Gifford had often conference with Richard 
Gifford brother to George Gifford, and that the sayd Richard was 
privye to this vowed attempt by his brother George agaynst her 
Majesty, as Gilbert Gifford told me. 

? It will be noted that this sum does not at all represent the 50,000 francs (£5,000) 
which the Duke originally promised. 
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I. Summary of the examinations of the conspirators, September 6, 1586. 


[Zhis paper contains an abstract of the examination of Savage, just 
quoted, and also of the following examinations on the same subject, the 
originals of which are now missing. | 

Ballard [examined] 12 August, saythe e heard it of Gilbert 

Gifforde. 
Ballard, 19 August, that he had told it to Babington and Donne. 
Tichburne, 29 August, Badington told him that George Gifford had 
received monye of the Duke of Gwyes for undertaking to kill 
the Quene. 
George Gyfford! hymselfe hereupon examined, 23 August, utterly 
denyethe, 
That ever he knew Parsons or Ballard, 
That ever he had any intellegens from the Duke of Gwyes 
or from any other beyond the seas, 
Or ever receaved anye mony from the Duke of Gwyes or 
from any other beyond the seas.” 


The next and last paper which we possess on this subject is 
a clause from a memorial drawn up ten years later still by 
Father Persons, against Morgan and Paget, Mary’s agents in 
Paris during the years 1583 to 1585. It forms an invaluable 
pendent to the version of story as told by Gilbert Gifford : 


1 There is some difficulty in identifying this George Gifford. George seems to 
have been a favourite family name, and there were at least three of this name living 
in 1583: 

George I.—A Protestant parson, of whom abundant details will be found in Wood, 
Strype, and The Dictionary of National Biography. 

George II., of Chillington, brother of the rascal Gilbert. His movements 
during the year 1583—1584 can be minutely followed in the Douay Diaries 
(where he is called J/.A. at p. 205), and English College Diary, and prove 
that he was not the ‘‘ reprobate” who dealt with the Duke of Guise. 

George III., ‘‘ the reprobate ” of our letters, seems to have been the brother of 
Dr. William Gifford, afterwards Archbishop of Rheims, and therefore a 
‘*cousin” of George II. But, says a recent writer in the Genealogist 
(viii. 223), ‘‘ There are some discrepancies in the descents of this family.” 
What sort of cousins these two Georges were is not yet clear. In the State 
Papers at the Record Office there is much to substantiate the bad character 
of him given in our letters. In April, 1583, he was party to the escape of 
a robber called Nix from the White Lion prison. He was then living near 
Eltham, was in favour at Court, and trusted to escape the ill consequences 
of his escapade through the intercession of Hatton. (Dom. E/iz. vol. 160, 
No. 29.) When arrested in August, 1586, he is described as ‘‘ pensioner ” 
(¢.e., of the Queen), and as one engaged in the discovery of the ‘‘ philoso- 
pher’s stone.” (ézd. vol. 192, No. 42, and Hatfield Calendar, iii. 209.) 
in December, 1586, he was charged with being connected with a gang of 
housebreakers. (Dom. Eliz. vol. 195, No. 58.) He was then reported to be 
going to Constantinople. (Zid. Addenda, vol. 30, No. 78.) He was probably 
the head of the house of Gifford, of Itchell, Hants, knighted in 1596. 

2 R.O. Mary Queen of Scots, xix. 38 and 91. The italics are mine. Both 
papers are, I believe, hitherto unpublished. 
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J. Father Persons to Don Juan de Ydiaquez, Rome, 30 June, 1597. 

The Queen of Scotland wrote to the Duke of Guise in the year 
1585 reprehending the said Duke and the Archbishop of Glasgow 
because they had not helped, at the petition of Morgan and Paget, to 
deliver a certain sum of money to a certain young cavad/ero in England, 
who had promised the said pair to kill the Queen of England for the 
said sum of money as they made the Queen [of Scotland] believe. 
But [it was] because the Duke and the Archbishop had learnt that the 
said cavallero was a reprobate (un perdito) who would do nothing, as 
the effect proved (his name is not given, as he is still alive), that they 
would not deliver the money. For this the pair obtain for them a 
scolding as has been said. 

[In the margin opposite to the words “ young cavallero in England,” 
are written the initials “J. G.,” which correspond with Jorge Gifford, 
the form one would expect in a Spanish paper. ]! 


As I have previously stated that Paget’s charges against 
Persons made during the heat of controversy were not to be 
received without corroborative evidence, so it is only fair to say 
of the last-quoted paper that Persons’ words against him and 
Morgan should not be accepted except tentatively and with 
caution. There is nothing (I think) to confirm the statement 
that “the pair” instigated Mary to write as she is here said to 
have done. But in other respects Persons’ words are amply 
confirmed by what is otherwise known. 

That Morgan knew of George Gifford’s project cannot be 
doubted, and it was he who sent Gilbert Gifford into England to 
deal with Babington and the rest. There is nothing to make 
us imagine that Gilbert Gifford, or Morgan, knew of the 
toleration which the Nuncio had extended to the plot. There 
is, therefore, no reason for surprise at his name not appearing 
in Gifford’s story. Nor, again, should we wonder at Persons’ 
name being found there, for men like Babington would be 
encouraged by finding it there, while Morgan and Gifford would 
not at all have minded the risk which they caused the Jesuit by 
inserting it. 

We might, of course, have had no evidence to prove that 
Persons’ name was erroneously introduced on this occasion, but 
our contemporary documents do, in point of fact, furnish very 
cogent arguments on this head. 

From the Nuncio’s letter (A) it appears that it was George 
Gifford who commenced the negotiations by offering his 


1 T. F, Knox, Letters of Cardinal Allen, p. 388. 
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nefarious services first to Mary and then to the Duke of Guise. 
If he had had recommendations from the great Jesuit in his 
pocket, they would surely have been produced, at least as soon 
as the Duke began to discard him, as a man who acted “for 
private interests,” and “would do nothing.” Moreover, Gifford’s 
approaches to Mary must have been made in March, 1583, at 
latest, a time when Persons was lying dangerously ill in Spain, 
and the overtures at Paris were made at the beginning of May, 
when Persons was just starting from Madrid on his journey to 
Paris, which he reached at the time the project was given up." 

The action of the English Government, too, affords another 
strong argument against the credibility of the evidence against 
Persons. Though Gilbert Gifford was easily accessible in Paris, 
and was actually offering himself to Walsingham for further 
services, the prosecution of George Gifford is dropped, and he 
is set free. What other conclusion is possible, except that the 
English Government did not believe Gilbert’s story? Had they 
possessed the Nuncio’s letters, which we have, the ending would 
have been very different. 

We are now in a position to conclude the summary of this 
conspiracy which, on a previous page, was carried down to the 
point, when the Nuncio with fatal complacency let pass the plot 
which he shrank from mentioning to the Pope, whom he really 
respected. Had he denounced it with becoming vigour, it is 
most probable that it would have been discountenanced by the 
rest of those concerned, and that Morgan’s mischievous ten- 
dencies might have been checked. He doubtless thought that 
he would never be found out, and that no evil consequences 
would follow. But even at the end of three centuries the 
discovery of his laxity has not been unattended with scandal 
to the weak, and unknown to him the moral poison began to 
spread and work at once with tragical consequences. Gilbert 
Gifford learns enough to tempt Babington and Savage to their 
fates, and the occasion is prepared, not for Mary’s release, but 
her destruction. 

After all that we have been told of Walsingham’s vigilance, 
it is instructive to notice that when the English Government 
have in their hands a real conspirator of the worst class, 


1 Father Persons does not say how he came to be acquainted with the plot. 
As he (erroneously) connects it with the year 1585, we may suspect that this was 
the time when he first heard of it, perhaps from the Archbishop of Glasgow, who 
was a friend of his and an adversary of Morgan. 
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together with the clues to the proofs of his guilt, they set him 
free, and keep his name so carefully out of the published pro- 
ceedings against the conspirators, that his complicity has hitherto 
remained a secret. 


V. It will also be instructive to compare his escape with the 
fate of the many victims who were slaughtered, in order to keep 
the Queen and the realm under the impression that they were 
threatened by a great religious conspiracy. I have for this 
purpose gathered together into tabular form the indictments 
for treason, upon which the chief victims of the religious per- 
secution were tried and executed during the years now under 
review. 

Alleged Treasons for which the chief victims of the Religious Persecution 

suffered, from 1577 to 1584. 
a. (November, 1577.) Cuthbert Mayne. Bringing in a Bull and Agnus 
' Dei, saying Mass, maintaining the Pope’s supremacy and 
denying the Queen’s. 

b. (30 January, 1578.) Sherwood. Acknowledging that the Queen 
was a heretic and that the Pope could depose. (Pleaded 
not guilty.) 

c. (28 July, 1581.) Hanse was a scholar of the Pope, and returned to 
seduce Queen’s subjects, acknowledged the Pope’s authority, 
and hoped Pius V. had not erred in excommunicating and 
depriving the Queen, and wished others to think so. 
(Pleaded that he was not altogether guilty, but admitted 
the substance of the charges.) 

d. (6 November, 1581.) Allen, Morton, Ely, Persons, Campion, 
Bosgrave, Ford, Cottam, Filby, Colleton, Richardson, 
Sherwin, Kirby, Johnson, Rishton, Bryant, John Hart, 
Oscliffe, Shert, Orton, conspired on March 31, 1580,! in 
Rome, and on the last of April at Rheims (and at other 
times and places), to depose and kill the Queen, &c., to 
cause war, slaughter, and insurrection, to change religion 
and government, to call in foreign enemies. For which 
purposes on the 2oth of May and at other times, in Rome 
and in other places, they excited invasion of the realm, 
and agreed then and on the last of May at Rheims that 
nineteen of their number should come to England to excite 
rebellion and subvert religion, and that on the 1st of June 
these nineteen, comforted by the rest, started from Rheims 
on their traitorous purpose. (All those in court pleaded not 
guilty. ) 

1 The names printed in italics actually suffered death. Allen, Morton, Ely, and 
Persons were not tried. The dates are those of the indictments. 
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e. (4 March, 1584.) Fenn, Haydock, Pitts (Arthur), Warmyngton, 
Slacke, Hartley, Norris, Deane, Byshop, conspired at 
Rheims, 20 September, 1581, to deprive and kill the 
Queen, &c. (as above), and 1 October, 1581, agreed to 
come to England, and came November 1, same year. 
(They pleaded not guilty.) 

f. (4 March, 1584.) Mundyn, Tedder, Mutter, Conyers, traitorously 
conspired, 20 July, 1582, at Rheims (and elsewhere at 
other times), to depose and kill the Queen, &c. (as above), 
and on 1 August following agreed to come to England, 
and on 1 October started for the traitorous purposes afore- 
said. (They pleaded not guilty.) 

g. (4 March, 1584.) Hemerford, conspired on 30 April, 1583, and 
in Rome and elsewhere at other times, to depose and 
murder the Queen, &c. (as above), communicated with 
John Mundyn and others on the last of April, &c., and 
resolved with him on the last of May, 1583, to come to 
England, and on the last of June of the same year started 
from Rome, &c. (Pleaded not guilty.)! 


During this same period seven priests were martyred in the 
provinces. Whether they suffered for participation in alleged 
murder-plots, one cannot say, as their indictments are missing.? 
But calm perusal of the above charges (especially the later ones) 
forces upon us the conclusion that the Government were doing 
their best to excite the belief that priests were banded together 
(notice the number of names involved in each indictment) 
to take the Queen’s life. The contempt for facts which is 
manifested in putting the charges together, may easily be tested 
by the dates. By recourse to the Douay Diaries and Diary of 
the English College, Rome, we are able to tell very accurately 
when these priests met at the colleges and when they left for 
England. The dates alleged in the indictments appear to be 
always wrong. The conclusion seems to be that the only 
pretence to accuracy, which they made, was a mere affectation. 
Then too we must remember that no man ever had before him 
more proofs of the blamelessness of Campion and his companions, 

1 Indictments a and c are from Challoner; b from my Acts of English Martyrs, 
pp. 16, 17; d, e, f, g, are from the record on the Coram Rege Roll (R.O.), 23, 
24 Eliz., Mich. rot. 2; 26 Eliz., Hilary, rot. 4. 

2 The case of the printer, William Carter, though not charged with a murder-plot, 
is closely allied to the foregoing. He was hung in January, 1584, for treason felony, 
because he had sold a book in which the Catholics were exhorted to imitate the 
virtues of various saints, amongst whom Judith was mentioned. This was construed 


into a proof that he wished Catholics to cut off Elizabeth’s head, as Judith did that of 
Holofernes ! (Challoner, I. No. 27, i. ; Lingard, vi. 693.) 
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than Burleigh and Walsingham. Had these missioners not 
come to England, and fallen under their minute observation, 
they might possibly have believed the prejudiced stories told by 
their spies. As it is “they have no excuse for their sin,” in 
attempting to make the Queen and country believe that the 
priests were “a peril to her Majesty's person.” 


VI. The next plot is that of John Somerville (sometimes, 
but less correctly, called Sommerfield). On the 25th of 
October, he was arrested not far from his home at Edreston, in 
an inn at Aynho-the-hill, in a state of great excitement, crying 
out that the Queen was a serpent, and that he would shoot her 
with his dag. After examination it appeared that he was a 
man of weak mind, and had been several times “affected with a 
frantic humour,” and that the night before he had told his wife 
and sisters that he intended to kill the Queen. She “per- 
swaded him to leave theis speaches and to sleape,” while 
another woman, with gentle but unavailing piety, tied an 
Agnus Dei to the little cross he wore round his neck. Next 
day, however, he broke out in the manner which has been 
described. In more humane times, such as ours, the poor 
wretch would, we may be sure, have been treated with 
leniency. Such was the temper of those times, however, that he 
and his father-in-law, Edward Arden, High Sheriff of Warwick- 
shire, and three other relatives, with Hugh Hall, priest, their 
chaplain, received sentence of execution as usual in cases of 
high treason, which was executed with all its barbarities in the 
case of Edward Arden, Somerville having been found hung 
in his cell at Newgate. Of the rest history is silent. It was 
believed at the time that the misfortunes of the family were 
due to the enmity of Leicester, who is said to have coveted 
and eventually received their estates. Camden rather en- 
courages this suspicion, by saying that the Ardens had decried 
Leicester as an upstart and spoken openly of his crimes, and 
had thus deserved his enmity. 


VII. The last plot of the period now under review was that 
of Francis Throckmorton. The formal statement of his treason 
may be found in his indictment, 21st May, 1584, which rehearsed 
that he— 

1. Attempted the deprivation of her Majesty from the Crown, to take 
away her lief, and cause rebellions. 
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2. By letters to Sir Francis Englefield practised to bring Strangers 
into the Realm to invade the same. 

3. Trayterously sett downe the names of Hauens, &c., with circum- 
stances for the landing of the forces. 

4. Had conference in London wt" Thos. Throckmorton for the 
traitorous purposes aforesaid.? 


To this accusation Throckmorton pleaded “Not Guilty.” 
The evidence turned chiefly upon the third count, and he denied 
that the paper about the harbours was in his hand. He also 
denied that the confessions wrung from him by torture were valid 
evidence, and protested that, under the influence of the rack, he 
had made statements which misrepresented his case. He was 
of course condemned, but his life was long spared, and his 
eventual execution, July 39, 1584, was considered an act of 
revenge for the assassination of the Prince of Orange. 

The truth about Throckmorton’s case appears to be this. 
Some of the religious exiles had endeavoured to get information 
from him as to the help which the English Catholics might offer 
to a relief force from abroad, and what was more serious still, 
the Spanish Ambassador had made similar inquiries, and made 
them in connection with the pians of invasion which, as we have 
heard, had been made by the Duke of Guise and others in 1583. 
In the answers which he confessed to have made to Mendoza, 
we see portrayed a most interesting picture of the trials of a 
soul torn in two ways by the loyalty due to religion, and the 
loyalty due to the monarch who persecutes religion. He was 
certainly an utter stranger to any attempt to be made directly 
upon the Queen’s life, and only brought himself with the greatest 
difficulty to take a share in the negotiations which were 
intended “to procure even by force from the Queen’s Majestie, 
a toleration in religion for the Catholiques.” His own mind 
seems to have been that invasion on a large scale without any 
reference to the English Catholics, that is to say, a Spanish 
Armada, was now the only remedy. But devotion to Mary 
Stuart, and the persuasions of his exiled brother Thomas, and 
of the able Ambassador Mendoza, induced him to draw up 
(or cause to be drawn up) a list of the harbours of England 
and of the Catholics resident near them, who might be expected 
to assist the invaders. One of these papers was found in his 
house and formed the basis of the charge on which he was 
eventually executed. 

1 British Museum, Stowe MSS. 1,083, fol. 17. 
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There was much in his case to excite commiseration. To 
say nothing of the apparent conflict between the duty to God 
and King, which, except to fanatics, was pitiable enough, his 
fortune, family, and character won for him sympathy on every 
side. For us, however, the important point is to note the connec- 
tion of this plot with the past, and its position as a point of 
departure for future religious-political conflicts. 

It was an outcome of that deep repugnance to the Reforma- 
tion and its consequences, which was causing such discontent at 
home, and leading to plans of invasion from abroad, and it 
revealed the workings of that opposition. It is more important 
still as a point of departure for future religious policy. It led to 
the banishment of the Spanish Ambassador, and, as one violent 
measure occasioned another, it proved to be the prelude to a 
succession of famous tragedies, wars, and dangers, which cul- 
minated in the,attack of the Spanish Armada on our shores. 


J. H. POLLEN. 











Like, yet Unltke. 


—»>— 


EACH year as it passes no doubt lessens the bitterness and 
prejudice with which Protestant England regards its Catholic 
fellow-countrymen; each year the wave of Catholic truth 
passing over the land, sweeps away many a little stronghold of 
error, but for all that it is not hard to see that ignorance and 
falsehood die a lingering death. The light thrown of late 
on many so-called “historic facts” only reaches an educated 
minority, and, though we rejoice, as the hardy and hitherto 
evergreen lies of unscrupulous writers begin to wither away before 
the bright sunshine of truth, we feel that the countless “ Hail 
Marys” offered day by day in simple confidence in our Lady’s 
love for the land once called her dowry, are, in this conflict, 
like David’s sling and stone compared with the sword of 
Goliath. 

No one, perhaps, is better able to judge of the progress of 
sympathy with the work of the Church in England among the 
upper and middle classes, than the begging Sister. There is 
no mistaking who or what she is, and yet, how often prejudice 
melts into charity, as she appeals for help to soothe the last 
days of the aged poor, or to protect the innocence of little 
children. 

As I note the unwearied zeal of the Little Sisters of the 
Poor, I sometimes wonder if they meet with experiences similar 
to my own nearly thirty years ago, although, by their happy 
position as daughters of the Church, they can never find 
themselves in such awkward predicaments as we were placed 
in; for alas! in the days of which I write, I shared the 
prejudices and ignorance which I now lament, and was proud 
to call myself an “Anglican” Sister. 

It was with mingled feelings of hope, fear, determination, 
and resignation that I alighted with my companion at the B— 
terminus one bright October afternoon. We did not pass 
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unnoticed among the crowd of passengers, for our habit was 
somewhat conspicuous, and the religious garb was not so 
frequently seen then in the busy thoroughfares of great cities as 
it is now-a-days. It was the first time either of us had been sent 
out to ask alms, and we felt strange and lonely. The place was 
almost unknown to us, no kind welcome awaited us from Sisters 
united to us by a common Rule and aim, and the uppermost 
thought in our minds was where should we find a shelter before 
nightfall. 

We had a letter of introduction to the clergyman of a very 
poor district, and we at once set about finding him, which we 
succeeded in doing after wandering through long streets lined 
with mechanics’ houses, in a very unsavoury neighbourhood. 
At his recommendation, we took two small rooms within 
easy distance of his little mission church, for which’ we 
were to pay ten shillings a week. It was well for us that 
the landlady did not require payment in advance, for one 
half-sovereign represented our entire capital. Early next 
morning we went forth to our new work. Our Sisterhood 
was small and but little known ; we had literally no credentials, 
and of course we asked no permission to take our place in the 
great army of mendicants who appeal to the sympathy and 
liberality of the public. What an effort it was to begin! and 
when at last we had found a quiet locality, and rung the door- 
bell of a pleasant little villa, it was almost a temptation to run 
away before the servant answered our summons. But as the 
hours wore on and we found how many kind people we came 
across, we took courage, and when we counted up our coppers 
and small coins at the end of the day, we were more than 
content. At the end of three or four days, however, we found 
that, although we lived as sparingly as Carthusians, we had not 
#5 in hand, so we left the busy town to try our fortune in the 
suburbs. Tramp, tramp, tramp up endless winding drives and 
then—well, it was not pleasant to have the door shut in your 
face! but that was less trying, I think, than the disappointment 
which came when, having been ushered into a_ luxurious 
drawing-room, the servant returned, and anxious to repair the 
mistake she had made in admitting us, showed us to the door 
with all speed, saying, “Missus can’t give anything!” or 
“ Missus says ‘ No.’” 

Among the tradespeople we usually met with a quick “ Yes” 
or “No,” as the case might be. “Begging for your Orphanage ? 
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I wish I could give more,” and the pleasantly given half-crown, 
given at once, was worth twice the sum received at the end of 
twenty minutes’ talk, as was often the case in private houses. 
Well do I remember our disgust on one particular occasion 
when a pious lady, having received us courteously, requested 
permission to read us some extracts from a Protestant contro- 
versial writer. 

We were Catholics, so we believed, but then we could not 
deny that we were members of the comprehensive Church of 
England, which, with marvellous elasticity, can actually embrace 
with equal maternal love those who profess to hold Catholic 
truth and those who glory in rejecting it. The lecture 
concluded, we listened as best we could to further exhortations 
not “to cross the border-line,” still hoping for the compensating 
five shillings or half-crown which would be some consolation for 
our loss of time. But alas! the good woman having expended 
her conscientious zeal in warning us of the danger of setting 
our faces Romewards, left our patience unrewarded by even the 
poor shilling, which we were learning to value as we never 
valued a shilling before. 

Sometimes it chanced that we found ourselves far from the 
town, in suburbs where shops did not exist. We started, taking 
only a few biscuits, perhaps, as refreshment by the way, trusting, 
if no one offered us a mid-day meal, to be able to buy what was 
necessary. If the neighbourhood was wealthy, we would not 
leave it while we had strength to go on with the quest, and more 
than once we were driven to ask for some bread at one of the 
grand villas where we had been refused money. The servant- 
girl in one such house brought us part of a very stale loaf, and 
placing it on the hall table, left us to eat what we would (and 
I don’t think the donors were much the poorer for their 
liberality !). How different is the hospitality with which the 
Catholic poor are ever ready to treat those who come to them 
wearing their Master’s livery ! 

Other memories not connected with our first expedition 
come back to me, for, although there is a certain sameness in 
the work of a begging Sister, now and then we received such 
very great kindness, or a reception so warm in its character on 
account of our “ Popish” habit, that we could not readily forget 
the circumstances. 

As we passed one day through a certain well-to-do district, 
we noticed a large house standing back from the road; its 
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appearance attracted us, and we ventured to open the garden 
gate and approach it. Our ring was answered by a smart little 
lad in buttons, who looked at us for a second, and then withdrew 
in haste to tell what strange visitors stood without. It must 
have been the mistress of the house who received the tidings ; 
a tall woman, in sombre gray attire, with a stern face to 
which anger imparted a hue that matched the colour of her 
dress. 

“We are not Roman Catholic nuns,” I said by way of intro- 
duction, “ we are Church of England Sisters seeking help for our 
work.” 

“You are traitors to the cause of the Reformation! You are 
Jesuits in disguise! You defile my doorstep by standing upon 
it!” 

Down came the storm of her wrathful words on our devoted 
heads! I don’t know what it was which struck me as comical in 
the situation (the idea of our being in connection with those 
dreadful Jesuits perhaps), but, so far from being duly impressed 
and subdued, I shook with suppressed laughter, a fact which did 
not escape the vigilant eyes fixed upon us and must, I fear, have 
been somewhat irritating, (I rather think little “buttons,” too, 
was somewhere in the background listening.) 

“Yes, you may laugh,” she continued. “Go out of my 
grounds, and never defile the gravel by treading on it again.” 

“We shall not be very likely to do so, madam,” I said, as 
we turned away to seek better fortune elsewhere, our momen- 
tary amusement turned into sorrow to find prejudice so bitter 
in a Christian heart ; for I am sure that lady was a shining light 
among some who gloried in that holy name! 

I could not record all the acts of kindness and hospitality 
shown us; they compensated us a hundred-fold for such 
outbursts of Protestant violence and for the rudeness which 
treated us as impostors : ¢.g., in one case, I remember, the lady of 
the house, after receiving us in the drawing-room and expressing 
her polite opinion of us, which we stood and listened to in 
silence, followed us out of the room and called over the 
balustrades to the servant in the hall below, “Mind the 
umbrellas, Jane”! 

But such as these were not the greatest trials of our position. 
Away from home for weeks or even months at a time, thrown 
jnto all sorts of trying situations, we felt the need of spiritual 
guidance more than ever. It was comparatively easy to find 
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a confessor in large cities, but in many a town of even very 
considerable dimensions no such luxury was to be had. 

A story is told of two Sisters who asked an old country 
clergyman to hear their confessions. He consented to do so, 
although, as he had never attempted to minister to souls in that 
particular manner before, he did not quite know how to set 
about it. Placing a chair within the chancel-rails and two 
cushions side by side on the step outside, he beckoned to the 
penitents to approach. They were indeed living a community 
life, but this was carrying things a little too far, and so the senior 
Sister explained that it was usual to go to confession one ata 
time! Our experiences were not quite equal to that, although I 
can recall an occasion when obedience obliged us to seek the 
ministrations of an equally inexperienced confessor. 

At the time appointed, as we approached the church, we 
were surprised to hear the bell tolling as if for service, and on 
entering it, we saw two lighted candles on the communion-table; 
so we inquired of a woman who acted as sacristan if there was 
going to be a service of any kind. 

“No,” she said, “she didn’t think so, but she had orders to 
have the church ready at seven o'clock.” We knelt down in one 
of the benches and waited to see what would happen. Ina 
few minutes’ time we heard the vestry door open, and lo! our 
confessor in cassock and long surplice came slowly down the 
aisle, placed a chair within the rails and sat awaiting our 
approach (let us suppose one at a time!). 

A few old people had dropped into the church, called by the 
sound of the bell, and wishing to avoid unnecessary publicity, 
my companion hastened to request that we might be heard in a 
small, bare sacristy close at hand, to which, carrying a chair for 
the confessor, she led the way. To my confusion, when my turn 
came, I found the chair left for me to kneel against while the 
clergyman stood close by; but the climax was reached when I 
was told as a penance to read certain of the Thirty-nine Articles ! 

But before I end this little sketch, I must record an occur- 
rence which may not perhaps be without its lesson even now, 
when mistakes are less likely to be made between Catholic and 
Anglican Sisters. We had one day entered a large drapery 
establishment in B , and been most agreeably surprised by 
the kind welcome accorded us; we were, in fact, treated as 
expected guests, and asked to sit down and rest while one of the 
shopmen made a collection for us in the work-room. He soon 
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returned with a handful of coppers and small coins, with which 
we gratefully retired. I fear there can be little doubt that those 
offerings were intended for the Little Sisters or some other 
Catholic Sisters whom we resembled by our dress. I know that 
such mistakes were made, for, on one occasion, I offered to return 
money which had been given us by a Catholic under the impres- 
sion that we were Sisters of her own communion, and afterwards 
I think I always prefaced our appeal by saying, “ We are Church 
of England Sisters,” as in common honesty we were bound to do. 
Far be it from me to disparage the good work of those to whom 
I once myself belonged. I know well how self-sacrificing is 
their zeal and how noble the aims set before them, but, in this 
matter of soliciting alms, I think it would be well if they carried 
their banner with its lion and unicorn mast high. 

Many an Anglican Sister would shrink in sincerest horror at 
being taken for a Catholic nun; but, on the other hand, I am 
equally sure that I do not wrong others by saying that, as in 
their own estimation they are Catholics, they see no harm in 
leaving the uninitiated unenlightened as to what kind of 
Catholics they are. For example, I knew one good Sister who 
used to bestow her blessing on sundry devout old apple-women 
who did not know the difference between her and the Sisters 
whom she so closely resembled in her attire. It was well for 
her, I think, that none of them discovered their mistake, or she 
would have had reason to go a long way round to avoid meeting 
them ! 

That Anglican Sisters very often do not at all resemble 
Catholic Sisters in the religious modesty and reserve of their 
deportment, is unfortunately only too apparent, but that would 
be a matter of entire indifference to us, if Protestants did not so 
often mistake the one for the other. No Catholic, of course, 
would expect to see the Sisters of any Order whatsoever, eating 
ices as a recreation, in a shop in Oxford Street, or, still less, 
reading a yellow-backed novel on the crowded beach of a 
fashionable watering-place, or sauntering late at night up and 
down a pier, thronged with all sorts and conditions of men and 
women. I know that much disedification has been given by 
such things, and I know, too, that it is not always easy to 
convince Protestants that the ladies they have seen are not 
really Catholic nuns. 

We can scarcely blame those who, while they profess to aim 
at the very highest perfection, are yet left untrained in the 
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ordinary duties of the state they assume. How can they hope 
to raise so vast a superstructure when they have not laid their 
foundation on the rock! 

May the hour be not far distant, when these earnest souls 
may seek their perfection where alone it is attainable ; and, as 
they now wear the exterior garb of Religious, and follow with all 
sincerity the teaching of their Anglican guides, may they, with 
fervour and humility a hundred-fold intensified, return, with 
submission of heart, to their true Mother Church, whose work 
only it is to fashion souls to the likeness of her Incarnate Lord. 


SISTER M. WILFRID. 
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V.—THE SUPPRESSION IN SPAIN (1). 


WHEN we compare together the three great suppressions of 
the Society by civil authority during the Pontificate of 
Clement XIII., we cannot but observe that each has its own 
peculiar physiognomy. In France there was at all events a 
trial in a Court of Justice to investigate the charges brought 
against the Jesuits—though it was an investigation carried 
on in defiance of, rather than in compliance with, the rules 
of equity. In Portugal there was no trial, at least no trial 
of which the proceedings were published, but at all events there 
was a public statement of the offences charged. In Spain, 
on the other hand, the Jesuits were not even permitted to 
know what was the crime for their supposed commission of 
which they were visited with a punishment more drastic than 
that which befel them in either France or Portugal. They 
were told merely that the King reserved the secret within his 
royal breast. Let us help ourselves with a comparison. 
Suppose that without a word of previous warning, suddenly, and 
in the dead of night, all the Nonconformist ministers of England 
were arrested by the police, and before morning dawned were 
on their way to exile in some distant country ; suppose that 
neither they nor their country were told a word about their 
pretended offence, except that the King and Government knew 
of it only too well, but to prevent scandal had resolved never to 
disclose its character to a single soul; suppose further that the 
victims of this mysterious deportation were told that all their 
property was confiscated to the Crown, but that they would be 
allowed a shilling a day for their maintenance, which however 
would be stopped if they should ever venture to write a word in 
self-defence or even utter a complaint of the harshness of their 
treatment—suppose that all this were to occur now-a-days, what 
should we all think of it? and yet this is exactly what did 
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occur to the Spanish Jesuits in the spring of 1767, as we are now 
about to see. 

We are referring to the action of the Spanish Sovereign, 
whose hostility to the Jesuits of his kingdom was unsuspected by 
them up to the moment when he caused them to be expelled, 
and whose motives for so punishing them were never proclaimed, 
and are to this day only matter for conjecture. That they had 
enemies in the country who had watched with delight their 
discomfiture in Portugal and France, and were working for a 
similar result at home, was only too manifest and gave them 
much anxiety. As far back as 1757 Pombal had caused copies 
of the Short Relation to be spread broadcast over Spain as 
well as other countries. It was intended to justify him in the 
eyes of the world for the measures he was taking, and gave his 
version of the doings of the Jesuit missionaries of Paraguay, a 
version which, as our readers have seen, represented them as 
the deliberate organizers of a rebellion against their European 
rulers. Another volume published about the same time and 
widely circulated was that entitled Nzcholas 1. King of Paraguay 
and Emperor of the Mamelukes. \t professed to hail from a 
Jesuit press at San Pablo, in South America, and to give their 
own account of a kingdom they were setting up, the sovereignty 
of which was to be always in the hands of a nominee of their 
General ; but its real place of publication was somewhere in 
Europe, and the author some agent of Pombal’s. It was a 
work the absurdity of which was easy to test, but it is wonderful 
how widely it succeeded in imposing on the minds of people in 
Europe. When in 1758 General Cevallo was sent out to Buenos 
Ayres, his fleet, before venturing to cast anchor, asked anxiously 
if the town was in the hands of this mythical sovereign. And 
Padre Juan Escandon—who was sent to Rome as Procurator 
for the Paraguay Mission, in 1758, and wished on the way to 
solicit from King Ferdinand VI. the needful maintenance for 
an increase in the supply of missionaries—tells us he could get 
no access to the Court of Madrid, all there having been taken 
in by this curious imposture. Nor was it only these two works 
the circulation of which in Spain was due to an impulse from 
Pombal. The ex-Jesuit Bernardo Ibafiez, who had been cast out 
of the Society in Paraguay, and the more famous ex-Capuchin, 
Pére Norbert Platel, who had wandered restlessly over India, 
America, and half Europe, were both engaged, the one in 


1 See THE MonTHu for February, 1902. 
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Spain, the other in Portugal (where his services had been 
formally hired by Pombal), in retailing with tongue and pen their 
supposed experiences of the scandals caused by Jesuit unscrupu- 
lousness. These publications made it their business, at least 
mainly and directly, to attack the methods and conduct of the 
Jesuit missionaries in distant countries. It was the European 
side of their activity, the fundamental character of their 
Institute, and the nature of their theological teaching, which, as 
we have seen, were taken in hand by the multitudinous books 
which had more recently been published in France and were now 
flowing in to swell the torrent of misrepresentation in Spain. 
Padre Navarette, in his Life of Padre Idiaquez,! makes special 
mention of one which he calls Avznales Jesuitarum, and which 
must be the Annales de la Société des sot-disants Jésuites, for he 
describes it as raking up all the false charges brought against 
the Society, from the time of its first entrance into France, by 
such writers as Dumoulin and Etienne Pasquier. We have not 
been able to discover any express references to the Comptes- 
Rendus, or to the Extraits des Assertions, as circulating in Spain 
at this time, but it may be taken for granted that neither these 
nor indeed any of the numerous anti-Jesuit publications issued 
from the Paris press were left unused by the men in Spain 
who shared the aims of the French and Portuguese Jansenists 
and Encyclopzdists, and saw that, if they would succeed in 
their efforts to destroy the Spanish Jesuits, they must first of 
all seek to destroy the good name they had hitherto enjoyed 
in the country. 

The idea of the Society, of its framework, its objects, and 
its methods, which was set before the Spanish people in the 
literature thus introduced among them, was well calculated to 
attain this object, for there they found it represented, not, as 
they had hitherto imagined, as a Religious Order devoted to 
spiritual work of the kind which all Catholics value, but as a 
corporation possessed with the ambition to impose itself on the 
entire Church as a dominant power, and having methods and 
constitutions framed by the most cunning artifices to serve this 
purpose. There they were taught that Jesuits recognized no 
rule save that of expediency, and that they did not deem murder 
itself an improper weapon for removing obstacles from their path, 
even the persons of anointed kings not being sacred in their 
eyes. There they were taught that the Society devoted itself to 


1 See his De viris tllustribus in Castilla Veteri Societatem ingressis. 
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education and the confessional, not in order to guide disciples 
and penitents along the paths of piety, but to acquire and 
fashion to a suitable shape submissive tools to be used for the 
furtherance of their pursuit of power. There they were taught 
that Jesuit morality was but a system of subtle sophisms to 
soothe sinners who would consent to aid the Society only 
on condition that they might cherish their vices, and at the same 
time nurse themselves in the delusion that they were virtuous. 
There they were taught that the Jesuits were acquiring enormous 
wealth by pillaging the weak and foolish at home, and by 
carrying on vast commercial enterprizes in their missionary 
settlements. There they were taught that across the Atlantic 
these Religious had already succeeded in setting up an inde- 
pendent kingdom, under a King owning the suzerainty of their 
General, and were prepared to resort even to arms to shake off 
the rule of their lawful Sovereign. 

It must not be thought that all this malignant literature 
circulated with the free consent of the authorities. On the 
contrary, several of the libels, such as the Short Relation of 
Pombal and the Aznales des sot-disants Jésuites, were proscribed 
by the Supreme Council of Castile, presided over at the time 
by D. Rojas y Contreras, Bishop of Cartagena. But these official 
proscriptions, as is usual, only served to whet appetites and add 
the savour of forbidden fruit, and the publications continued to 
circulate clandestinely. Nor, recommended as their allegations 
were by proofs which, if unsound, were at all events clever and 
specious, could they fail to make a powerful impression on many 
who read them, and to work their way to persuasion, first among 
those predisposed against the Society, then among those who 
had little personal intercourse with its members, and at length 
even among some of its friends. And what made matters worse 
was that, in that autocratically-governed country, it was 
difficult for the Jesuits to defend themselves by publishing 
replies. Padre Pignatelli, at Saragossa, where he was much 
esteemed, ventured to provide translations of some of the 
Apologies for the Society which had appeared in France, and 
to cause copies to be distributed gratzs in the town, but he 
incurred the resentment of the authorities, who confiscated 
many of the copies ; and we shall have an illustration presently 
of a similar difficulty which arose over the publication of one of 
these Apologies at Valladolid. 

At the same time there was another side to the picture. 
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If they had clever and determined foes able to malign them in 
this way, the Jesuits had also many friends to take their part. 
There were, in the first place, the multitudes who were or had 
been their pupils or penitents, the mass of whom cherished 
for them a strong regard and affection. Then there were the 
Bishops, so many of whom not only used their services in 
their dioceses, but had quite recently written to the Holy See, 
protesting very energetically against the treatment meted out 


to their brethren in France. “We rejoice,’ wrote back 
Clement XIII. in 1765, to one of these, namely, the Bishop 
of Urgel,) “that to the Avzs of the Bishops of France... a 


quite remarkable assent has been added by the Bishops of 
Spain, most of whom (fp/erique) have written to thank Us for 
our Bull (the Afostolicum), and, whilst recalling the numberless 
services rendered by the Clerks Regular of the Society of Jesus 
to religion and souls, to congratulate Us on our endeavour to 
console and defend this venerable Order, now when it is falsely 
accused of the most atrocious crimes and overwhelmed with the 
weight of vexations and injustices.” The Spanish Jesuits were 
aware, too, that they had a powerful friend in the Queen- 
Mother, Elizabeth Farnese, who had great influence at Court, 
now that her son, Carlos III., had succeeded, as he did in 1759, 
his half-brother, Ferdinand VI. It was to her strenuous action 
that Don Carlos owed the Neapolitan sovereignty which he 
himself had formerly held, and which he had now passed on to 
his younger son. He was grateful to her, and devoted to her, 
nor was it conceivable that he would displease her by taking 
the kind of measures against the Society for which its enemies 
were asking. And that its enemies realized this to be the 
political situation is attested by the words which one of them, 
Emmanuel de Roda, used a few years before the Spanish 
Suppression, when he was Spanish Ambassador to the Holy 
See. He had around him then a little circle of persons all 
anxious like himself for the destruction of the Society, but, 
when at times they expressed impatience that the years were 
running on yet nothing was being done in Spain to follow up 
the example of Portugal and France, he would reply: “The 
time is not yet ripe. Wait till the old woman is dead.” 
Elizabeth Farnese was indeed old, and she died in the 
early summer of 1766, after having, as it was believed, warded 
off one or two intended assaults on the condemned Order. 
1 De Ravignan, Clement X/II, et Clement XIV. i. p. 542. 
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Still, the King himself was well affected towards it, and 
anxious to be its protector. Carlos III., unlike Joseph I. of 
Portugal and Louis XV. of France, was a man of irreproachable 
life and deep religious feeling. He thoroughly realized, too, and 
accepted his responsibility as a King to study the welfare of his 
people, and had a will as strong as that of his French cousin 
was weak, to see that his conceptions of what was right and just 
should be carried out—although, as the result showed, he had not 
Louis XV.’s discernment to see through the schemes of his 
entourage. By such a King the Spanish Jesuits might surely 
count on being treated with equity, and, should an accusation 
against them be at any time laid before him, on being heard in 
their own defence, which was the utmost that they claimed. He 
had, moreover, on various occasions, given them distinct marks 
of his approbation. Before leaving Naples, he had entrusted the 
education of his youthful son Ferdinand, who was succeeding 
him there, to two members of the Society, and he had similarly 
attached a Jesuit tutor to his elder son Carlos, who was to be 
his successor in Spain. Again, before leaving Naples, one of his 
last acts was to assure Father Ricci, their General, who had 
come to visit him, of his intention to extend to the Jesuits in 
Spain the same protection and favour as he had shown to those 
of his Neapolitan Kingdom, adding that he was fully aware of 
the many services they had rendered to the Crown of Spain. 
And on his arrival in Spain, one of his first acts was on their 
behalf. Reference has already been made to the prejudice 
against them at Madrid when Padre Escandon sought from 
Ferdinand VI. the means of taking some fresh missionaries back 
to Paraguay. By the time Don Carlos arrived, a reaction of 
opinion in their favour had been caused by a published account 
by Father Escandon of the true facts about the missions and the 
Jesuits’ conduct in regard to the carrying out of the Treaty of 
Limits, confirmed as it soon was by the arrival at Madrid of the 
report by the new Governor of Buenos Ayres, Don Cevallo. 
The new King hastened, therefore, to make amends to them for 
the past by supplying out of the Royal Exchequer the means 
for taking out not sixty, as was asked, but eighty additional 
missionaries for the evangelization of those vast regions. More- 
over, in 1764, another event happened which drew from him a 
mark of appreciation. At that time the Royal Ministers had 
tried a scheme for extracting a much larger revenue than hitherto 
from the American colonies. According to Archdeacon Coxe’s 
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account,! the trade in Mexico, Peru, Chili, and Tierra Firma was 
monopolized by the magistracy, the military, the monks, and the 
secular clergy, and the idea was to gain over two of these bodies 
by means of intrigue, and then use their influence to crush the 
other two, and it was hoped in this way to increase the revenue 
from Mexico alone by 200,000 /vves. Such a scheme was of 
the sort to excite insurrections, as in fact it did, and in Peru 
arose one which might have had serious results, had it not been 
that the Jesuit missionaries used their great influence with the 
people, and appeased them. For this service to their Sovereign 
they received his warm thanks in a letter written back to the 
Provincial of Peru. 

If, however, the King was favourable, there were Ministers 
surrounding him who, if the Jesuits had been aware of their real 
character, would have added immensely to their anxiety. From 
the spring of 1766 there was at the head of the Council of Castile 
the Conde de Aranda, a friend of Pombal’s, who had been 
Spanish Minister at Lisbon when their brethren were being 
expelled from Portugal. At the head of Foreign Affairs was 
the Marques de Grimaldi, an intimate friend of Choiseul’s, with 
whom he was in close correspondence, and who had been 
Spanish Minister at Paris at the time of the expulsion from 
France. There were also the Duque de Alva, their sworn enemy; 
D. Manuel de Roda, the one who when at Rome said, “ Wait 
till the old woman is dead,” and whom Cordara, who had 
excellent means of observing, considered to be the prime 
mover in the affair of the Spanish suppression; and 
D. Rodriguez de Campomanes, the Fiscal to the Supreme 
Council, another of their secret enemies. 

Amidst these hopes and fears the Spanish Jesuits had to 
live, and one desiderates at this point a means of insight into 
the nature and spirit of their lives and work. Was it an 
activity such as their enemies imputed to them, a life of incessant 
plotting and intriguing, tending to keep the minds of the people 
in a state of unrest and of discontent with their rulers? or 
was it the kind of activity which becomes priests and Religious, 
in teaching youth and writing on useful subjects, in preaching 
and administering sacraments? Fortunately we have some 
means for such an insight in two or three biographical works, 
the authors of which were in complete touch with the events 
they record. First, there is Padre Caballero’s Azbliothece 

1 History of the Bourbon Courts, vol. iv. p. 331. 
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Scriptorum Societatis Supplementum, published in 1814, which 
contains brief accounts of many Jesuits of that time, most of 
them being Spaniards who had been expelled by the orders of 
Carlos III., and Padre Caballero himself being one of these—for 
at the time of the expulsion he was Master of Rhetoric in the 
Imperial College of Madrid. Then there is Padre Navarette’s 
De viris illustribus in Castilla Vetert Societatem Jesu ingressts, 
published in 1799. He also was one of the expelled Spanish 
Jesuits, having been Professor of Theology at the English College 
of Valladolid at the same time. He has preserved biographical 
accounts, much fuller than Padre Caballero’s, of twenty-six 
Jesuits belonging to the Province of Castile. These are 
particularly valuable, and bear throughout unmistakable signs 
of having been written in the first instance by eye-witnesses of 
the facts, as indeed, in his Preface, Padre Navarette assures us 
was the case. Then there is the Life of the Venerable Padre 
Pignatelli, written by Padre Moncon, who was a novice of the 
Province of Aragon at the time of the expulsion, but became 
afterwards the constant companion of Padre Pignatelli, and 
gathered his materials from the most authentic sources. And, 
finally, as the expulsion included the Jesuit missionaries in the 
Spanish colonies, we are fortunate in having Padre Peramas’s 
De vita et moribus sex (et undecim) virorum Paraguacorum, all of 
whom, and he himself among them, were expelled from Peru 
and Paraguay by the orders of Carlos III. Of the subjects of 
these biographies the following are perhaps the most conspicuous. 

In the Province of Toledo there were Padre Mourin—born in 
1707, and head of his Province in 1767—the quiet student who 
never left the house unless for business, the clear thinker whose 
expositions of difficult subjects were found so illuminating, the 
obliging friend who would spare no labour to do a service, the 
fervent preacher who drew crowds to his pulpit, the Jesuit for 
whom, that he might keep him always at his side, Ferdinand VI. 
sought to create a special office at Rome, desisting only out 
of regard for the Father’s distressed humility; and Padre 
Navarro, born in 1705, and Rector of the Imperial College at 
Madrid in 1767, a man whose theological advice was approved 
and regularly sought by the Council of Castile. In the Province 
of Aragon there was the Venerable Padre José Pignatelli, born in 
1737, a scion of one of the first families in Spain. He discarded 
brilliant prospects to enter the Society, where he was remarked 
from the first for that holiness of life the eminence of which 
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has been so far recognized by the Church as to permit of the 
cause of his beatification being introduced. It was at Saragossa 
that he was born, and on joining the Society, after a season 
spent elsewhere for his novitiate and philosophical studies, he 
was brought back to his native town in 1759. His work was to 
teach boys in the College, a work in which he had singular 
success, but he employed the time he could spare from his boys 
for preaching in public places. He was often in the confessional, 
was fond of visiting the sick in the hospitals, and the prisoners 
in the condemned cells. He was a man whose counsels were 
valued and sought by the leading people of the town, and as 
a proof of the high estimation in which he was held it may be 
mentioned that, when in the Easter week of 1766, a bread riot 
broke out at Saragossa, and assumed dimensions sufficient to 
alarm the Governor, it was to Padre Pignatelli he had recourse, 
asking him to use his influence with the people who had so often 
listened to his sermons. Padre Pignatelli, aided by some of 
his brethren, answered to the appeal, and at the risk of their 
lives ran into the midst of the excited rioters, whom, not without 
grave difficulty, they succeeded eventually in appeasing. The 
service thus rendered to the town elicited from the King a 
special letter of thanks addressed to the Jesuits of Saragossa. 

In the Province of Castile there was Padre Calatayud, an 
octogenarian when called to go into exile. His work had been 
to give parochial missions, and he had been engaged in it for 
forty-eight years. Not a district throughout Spain or Portugal 
had been unvisited by him for this object, and Bishops, and even 
Princes, contested with one another as to which should have the 
preference in securing his ministrations. When he entered a 
town the populace went out in crowds to meet him, and when 
he left it, the effects of his labours were invariably seen in the 
amendment of lives. Thus he had come to be venerated 
throughout the country, and was even called familiarly the 
Apostle of Spain. In the Province of Castile there was also 
Padre Francesco Idiaquez, born in 1711, and perhaps the most 
conspicuous Spanish Jesuit of any at that time. He was the 
eldest son of the Duque de Granada de Ega, one of the highest 
grandees of Spain, but had surrendered titles and estates to his 
younger brother, preferring himself to join the Society and give 
his life to the work of God. Like Padre Calatayud, he was 
known and respected throughout Spain. During the earlier 
years of his priestly life he was noted as a zealous preacher 
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among the goatherds on the mountains near Valladolid. But 
his talents caused him eventually to be used chiefly for 
government, and he held one rectorship after another, until in 
the eventful years preceding the expulsion he ruled as the 
Provincial of Castile. In his youth he had been the personal 
friend and companion of Ferdinand VI., then an Infante of 
Spain, and in his later years he enjoyed also the esteem of 
Carlos IIJ., an esteem which was expressed by that monarch as 
late as a few months before the crisis came on. Padre Idiaquez’s 
Life is the fullest of all in Padre Navarette’s collection, and, as 
the latter tells us, was originally written in Spanish by Padre 
Gonzales, the friend and companion of Idiaquez for many 
years. We shall have to draw from it presently for some 
precious details of the efforts made by this Father to stay 
off the threatening calamity. 

We must be content with a simple mention of some other 
notable Fathers of the Spanish Provinces of those days. Such 
were Padre Osorio, like Padre Idiaquez, esteemed at Court for 
his high birth and his virtues, and appointed to be his successor 
as Provincial, just when the expulsion was decreed; Padre 
Menduru, the Apostle of the Basques, another great mission 
preacher ; Padre Colmenarez, so remarkable for his love of the 
poor, and for a lavishness in almsgiving, during the years of 
his rectorship at Villagarcia, which many thought imprudent, 
but which God signally blessed; of Padre Salgado, so loved by 
the people of Oviedo; of Padre Aimerich, the student who 
had just come to Madrid to employ his old age in editing an 
important work on the Catalonian language, when the message 
of exile found him there; or, as the American Jesuits were 
involved in the common ruin, of Padre Escandon, already 
mentioned, who spent thirty-four years of zealous labour 
on the Paraguay and Peruvian missions; and Padre Chomé, 
a scholar and a linguist, whom it was proposed to turn into 
a Bollandist, but who begged for the foreign missions 
instead, and was sent to Paraguay in 1729. He had thus 
been nearly forty years on the mission when the King’s 
orders for his deportation to Europe arrived, and found him 
worn out with his toils and almost bedridden. What those 
toils were can be gathered from a letter written in 1738, in 
which he speaks of 2,132 leagues traversed since he left Buenos 
Ayres, his way having lain across high mountains, through 
trackless forests, and oftentimes through the haunts of barbarous 
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tribes. Nor did he, amidst these fatigues, neglect the interests of 
learning, but used his opportunities for studying and writing on 
the native languages, and communicated his discoveries to the 
scholars in Europe with whom he kept up a correspondence. 

These are but outlines of the lives of twelve out of the fifty 
and more whose biographical notices are found in the works 
mentioned. It is impossible to give more in a brief magazine 
article, and impossible to give particulars of the personal and 
spiritual lives even of these few. Still, if any one has access 
to the works of Caballeros, Navarette, or Peramas, all of 
which are to found in the British Museum Library, he will 
bear us out when we claim that these twelve, and with them 
many others of various ages, there commemorated, were men 
of virtuous and even of saintly lives, whole-hearted in their 
loyalty to God and King, and in their devotedness to the 
welfare of the people, men in short whom the Society may be 
proud to know that she possessed in that anxious hour of 
her existence. They formed, it is true, but a fraction of the 
2,500 Jesuits who were touched by the King’s edict, nor would 
it be reasonable to infer that all or most of their brethren 
attained to the same high level of spirituality as themselves. 
Still it is reasonable to take them as a measure by which to 
estimate the character of the general body. Oil does not mix 
with water, and had the prevailing character of the Spanish 
Jesuits of the period been such as to justify their inclusion in 
one wholesale proscription as persons unfit to live in a well- 
ordered State, it is inconceivable that the holy men to whom 
we are referring should not have been conscious of the diver- 
gence of aims and sentiments between themselves and their 
fellows, and have been urgent for the purgation of their Society 
from such scandals, if not for its entire suppression. And yet 
what we do find in them is an intense affection for.the Society, 
which they regard as the mother to whose spiritual training 
they owe everything, and an absolute confidence that their 
superiors and brethren are of like mind with themselves. 

It is most necessary to insist on this point. When there 
is irrefragable testimony and demonstrated proof against a body 
of men, as guilty of a great crime, presumptions to the contrary 
must give way. But when, instead of the evidence of such 
testimony and proofs, there are but vague suspicions, or the 
allegations of men whose own trustworthiness is doubtful, par- 
ticularly when they wrap up all their investigations and proofs in 
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inscrutable mystery, it is on the general character of the accused 
persons that we fall back. Who, for instance, would credit a 
charge of conspiracy against the life of a sovereign, if brought 
against the present bench of Anglican Bishops, and supported 
merely by the result of a secret trial conducted by persons of 
doubtful honesty? We should say that the known character of 
these prelates made the charge brought against them simply 
incredible. 

But we are anticipating, and must return to the history, in 
tracing which through the months of the last year before the 
Decree of Expulsion, we have, as has been said, a valuable aid 
in the Life of Padre Idiaquez. This Father was made Provincial 
of Castile in 1764. In his first year of office he busied himself 
with providing for the French exiles who had taken refuge in 
Spain, a work for which he succeeded in obtaining the sanction 
of the Court, notwithstanding an adverse report by the Fiscal 
of Castile, Don Rodriguez de Campomanes, who disclosed the 
feelings with which he was animated by arguing that these French 
exiles were unworthy of Spanish hospitality, inasmuch as they 
had refused to take the oath imposed on them by their native 
Parlement — an oath, be it remembered, which involved a 
renunciation of their vows, and an untruthful declaration that 
the Parlement’s account of the teaching of the Jesuit theologians 
was just. It was with the advent of the year 1766 that Padre 
Idiaquez’s anxieties began to be intense. It was a year of 
insurrections, says his biographer. In various towns there 
were riots all apparently due to the same general cause—the 
rise in the price of bread and other necessaries of life, due partly 
to the bad harvests of the preceding summer, but still more, 
as rightly or wrongly the people thought, to the conduct of 
the King’s Ministers; particularly of the Minister of Finance, 
the Marques de Squillace, who was endeavouring to relieve the 
deficiencies of the Treasury by creating monopolies. As we 
have seen, one of these riots broke out at Saragossa, and was 
suppressed largely through the intervention of Padre Pignatelli. 
Nevertheless the Society’s enemies, who were on the watch for 
any and every opportunity to defame it, suggested everywhere 
that the Jesuits were the actual promoters of these troubles, and 
that, if in one case or another they posed as subduing them, no 
wonder that they should be able to stop what they themselves 
had begun. How easy it was for the Society to become, in 
spite of itself, mixed up in these disturbances and afford 
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material for misrepresentation may be understood from the 
following incident which occurred within Padre Idiaquez’s 
jurisdiction. The College of Loyola lies in the middle between 
the two small towns of Ascoytia to the west and Aspeytia to the 
east. At Ascoytia one of these bread riots broke out in 1766, 
and the civil authorities were most anxious that it should not 
spread to Aspeytia. It did, and among those who caught the 
contagion were certain workmen at that time engaged in some 
building operations at Loyola. The authorities had sought, 
though in vain, to arrest them there. The community does not 
seem itself to have offered any opposition at the time. But 
Loyola enjoyed the right of sanctuary, which was regarded by the 
neighbourhood as a privilege belonging to itself. Accordingly 
there was an outcry against the violation of so sacred a right, and 
the Governor wrote to Padre Idiaquez a somewhat sharp letter 
of remonstrance, in which he maintained that the place of 
arrest lay outside the sanctuary bounds. Padre Idiaquez wrote 
back suggesting that the question of the boundary line had 
better be referred to arbitrators, but that, if the Governor would 
indicate who were the guilty persons, he would direct that they 
should be given up. On this the Governor wrote back a cordial 
letter of thanks, and the affair was ended. None the less an un- 
known foe published the Governor’s first letter, while suppressing 
the rest of the correspondence, and sent it all over the country, 
and even to the Court, where, until Padre Idiaquez explained 
matters, it produced an impression unfavourable to the Jesuits. 
We must now relate the history of a more serious insurrec- 
tion which took place at Madrid a few days before that at 
Saragossa, and became memorable for the way in which it was 
used to work the destruction of the Jesuits. Reference has 
already been made to the Marques de Squillace. He was an 
Italian high in favour with Carlos III., whom the latter had 
brought over with him from Naples and set over the finances. 
Incidentally it may be mentioned that he was friendly to the 
Jesuits, and not therefore one whose removal from office they 
were likely to desire, but he was much disliked by the Spanish 
people, partly because he was a foreigner and partly because of 
his somewhat drastic and inconsiderate reforms. What, however, 
finally led to the insurrection was a regulation forbidding 
henceforth the use of the long cloaks and long-flapped hats 
which the Spanish men were accustomed to wear. The prohibi- 
tion was well intended, for these hats and cloaks enabled 
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criminals to conceal their faces and escape detection, and in 
this way are said to have encouraged street murders. But the 
people resented the arbitrary interference with their liberty, the 
more so as the royal orders were enforced in a violent and 
tactless way. Accordingly the populace of Madrid broke out 
on the evening before Palm Sunday, 1767, and attacked both 
Squillace’s house and the King’s palace. The Walloon guards 
sent to subdue them were subdued themselves, and many were 
massacred. Cries of “Long live the King” were heard, but 
mingled with other cries of “ Death to Squillace.” Matters became 
at length so serious that a compromise was thought necessary, 
and the King appearing on a balcony, accompanied by a band 
of friars bearing a crucifix and some candles, solemnly promised 
that Squillace should be dismissed and a Spaniard put in his 
place, and that the rioters should not be punished for their 
offence, provided they would now go back quietly to their homes. 

So ended the disturbance for the time, but in the night the 
King fled in secret to Aranjuez, to his palace on the Tagus, 
taking Squillace with him. This was regarded by the populace 
of Madrid as a sign that he meant to break his engagement, 
and they rose once more, but on learning that Squillace had 
already been despatched on his journey back to Italy, and that 
a further amnesty was granted them, they subsided again, and 
this time finally. 

The King, however, felt humiliated and indignant at the 
outrage he had sustained, and had reasons, whether well or ill- 
founded, for believing that the rising had not been entirely 
spontaneous, but had been deliberately excited in the interest 
of some political intrigue. It was suggested to him by his 
Ministers that the intriguers in question were the Jesuits, and 
although probably he did not at first believe it of a body of 
Religious of whom he had hitherto entertained a very different 
opinion, he allowed a secret inquiry to be instituted into the 
causes of the recent insurrection, as well as of the others which 
had broken out in the provinces in the same year. This was 
resolved in April, 1766, and in the following month an Extra- 
ordinary Tribunal was erected to which the secret inquiry was 
committed.! We shall have to investigate in another article the 
proceedings of this Secret Tribunal, but for the present it will 

1 See the Exfostcion y dictamen de el fiscal de el conseyo y camara de Francisco 
Gutierrez de la Huerta. This is an official document drawn up in 1811, when there 
was question of the Society being recalled to Spain. We shall need to refer to it 


again in the next article. 
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be more instructive to treat the history from the standpoint of 
the Spanish Jesuits, who, though they knew that their enemies 
were charging them with complicity in the riot, knew nothing 
so far of the Extraordinary Tribunal and the secret inquiry, nor 
had any grounds for believing that the King and his Ministers 
disbelieved in their innocence. And as regards this last point 
they had in August of 1766, that is, five months after the Madrid 
outbreak, what they might well deem to be a clear proof that 
they need be in no anxiety. 

It was somewhere in the spring or early summer that the 
Ascoytia disturbance took place, and the publication of the 
Governor’s letter which, thus wrested from its context, conveyed 
so false an impression. As it was rumoured that this letter 
was being misused at Court, Padre Idiaquez made a journey to 
La Granja, where the Court then was, on the pretext of paying 
his respects to the King on the feast of St. Louis, which, D. Carlos 
being a Bourbon prince, was an important annual solemnity. He 
went round to each one of the Ministers, and to many members 
of the Royal Household, to most of whom on account of his 
family connections he was well known. They all received him 
with the utmost cordiality, and expressed astonishment at the 
abominable trick. One and all promised him that they would 
use their influence to let the King see how he and his brethren 
had been misrepresented. Among those who were especially 
fervent in their promises to disabuse the King’s mind of any 
false impression he might have derived, was the King’s con- 
fessor, D. Joachim de Eleta. Eventually Padre Idiaquez had 
an audience of the King himself. He kissed hands and received 
in return expressions of kindly feeling and respect from his 
Majesty, who said afterwards to his chamberlain, “ This poor 
Religious who just now came to me, gave up the Dukedom of 
Granada de Ega that he might become a Jesuit;” after which 
he frequently, through his confessor, wrote to Idiaquez to recom- 
mend himself to his prayers.1 After leaving the King he 
remained two days at La Granja, during which he received 
from the Ministers and magnates the most pressing invitations 
to dinner, and accepted that of Don Miguel Musquiz, “the 
Minister of the Royal Exchequer”—a man who, though 
Idiaquez did not know it, was probably at that very time, but 
certainly a few months later, preparing in company with the 
others to extract from the King the decree of expulsion. 


1 Navarette, op. cit. 
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Naturally Idiaquez returned to Valladolid, the head-quarters 
of the Castilian Provincial, much relieved, and prepared to 
console his brethren. His anxieties, however, did not cease, 
for the adversaries, engaged in destroying the good name of 
the Society, were growing more active than ever. Agents 
were going about from place to place, trying to induce towns 
or individuals to revive against the Society grievances which 
had long since been buried; their sermons, their conversations, 
their actions were sharply watched, and, if a Jesuit was caught 
saying or doing anything in the least imprudent, it was treasured 
up, magnified, and generalized into a charge against the whole 
body, whilst even perfectly innocent language or conduct was 
oftentimes perversely twisted. Padre Idiaquez was considerably 
exercised about this, and was urgent and frequent in his admoni- 
tions to his subjects to give no cause whatever for offence. He 
even ordered certain Rectors to forego some perfectly just claims, 
lest their assertion of them should offer opportunity for mis- 
construction. And he punished severely one Rector who, 
availing himself of a hint given him by the public Press 
Censor, published without license the translation of one of 
the French Apologies for the Society. This last-mentioned 
incident seemed to him so serious that he thought it necessary 
to write to the King’s confessor and to the Marques de Grimaldi, 
to ask them to explain its exact nature to the King, and 
got back a reply from the confessor assuring him that the King, 
on hearing his letter read, had declared that “he was fully 
persuaded of the integrity of Idiaquez, and never had and 
never would believe him capable of doing anything incon- 
sistent with his virtue and the nobility of his blood; and that, 
as for the matter about which he had written, when he heard 
the opinions of his ministers of justice he would decide what 
seemed most advisable.” Grimaldi wrote back in the same 
sense, and Padre Gonzalez, the biographer of Idiaquez, testifies 
that he had seen both letters. 

This solicitude of the Provincial of Castile to prevent his 
subjects from offering the slightest cause of offence, or even 
handle for misconstruction, is particularly to be noticed, for 
Theiner, in the Introduction to his Histoire du Pontificat de 
Clément XIV., gives a very different account of the behaviour of 
the Spanish Jesuits during the time when their fate hung in the 
balance. There is no doubt that a large crop of political 
pamphlets had been published anonymously and clandestinely, 
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attacking the Government of the country, particularly the 
measures of the Marques de Squillace. Theiner writes on this 
point with the studied vagueness he sometimes assumes— 
apparently when he does not wish his statements to be too closely 
inquired into—but his suggestion is that some of them came 
from Jesuit sources. In the absence of allegations definite 
enough to be tested, we may ask if it is likely that the Spanish 
Jesuits were acting in this rash manner, at the time when, as the 
Life of Padre Idiaquez shows, they were in a state of extreme 
anxiety, and even excessively solicitous to avoid the least thing 
that might endanger them ? 

The episode of the unlicensed publication of an Apology must 
have occurred somewhere in the autumn. In October another 
event happened which, though no reference to it is found in 
Padre Gonzales’s Life of Idiaquez, must have occasioned him 
and his brethren much anxiety. On October 20th, Padre Isidro 
Lopez was ordered to leave Madrid and withdraw to Monforte 
in Galicia, whilst three others, not Jesuits, were suddenly 
arrested, and sent each to a separate and remote place 
of confinement. The whole matter was wrapped up in 
the utmost secrecy, but the rumour spread that they were 
charged with being implicated in the Madrid insurrection. ' 
In a future article we shall find that this was the case, 
and shall see how trumpery were the allegations on which 
the suspicion was based. For the present it is enough to say 
that Padre Isidro Lopez—who was well known at Court, being 
the Procurator there for the Province of Castile—was never, 
apparently, subjected to any trial, and certainly to no other 
punishment save that of the banishment he shared with his 
brethren—whereas, if he had been found guilty of so serious a 
crime, we may be sure that his punishment would have been 
exemplary. 

But we must hasten on. At the beginning of the New Year 
Padre Osorio succeeded Padre Idiaquez as Provincial, and the 
latter received orders from the General to proceed at once to 
Madrid, and endeavour to see the King. He started on 
January 7th, making a rough winter’s journey, during which 
his chaise stuck in the snows of the Sierra Guadarrama. On 
arriving, he found it no longer possible to get an audience of 
the King. The atmosphere seemed changed from what it had 
been in October, and he was told for the first time of an 
Extraordinary Council which had been appointed to investigate 
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the Madrid insurrection, and which was understood to be 
deliberating also about the Society. Idiaquez at. once betook 
himself to Aranda, who had always counted as one of the friends 
of his family. From him he asked the names of the members 
of this Extraordinary Council, and begged that if it were 
really true that they had any cause of complaint against the 
Society it might be heard in its defence. But Aranda seemed 
confused by his presence, and evaded all his questions. On the 
other hand, he spoke him very fair, and even withdrew a certain 
prohibition on Spiritual Retreats at Loyola, which had been 
laid on the Jesuits shortly before, so that he went away in some 
sort contented. 

But this apparent mark of favour was delusive. No 
wonder the Conde de Aranda looked confused when Idiaquez 
sought to obtain from him leave for the Jesuits to know of any 
charges brought against them and an opportunity for submitting 
their defence. Even while Idiaquez was with him the die was 
being cast. The Extraordinary Tribunal established by 
Carlos III. in the preceding May had been converted into an 
Extraordinary Council. It was a significant change, for it 
meant that the King had consented to decide the matter 
by an administrative act, instead of, as was originally proposed, 
by a judicial sentence. Had the latter course been followed, 
and it was surely the natural course under the circum- 
stances, it would have been necessary to acquaint the accused 
with their alleged crimes, to hear their defence, and to test the 
arguments on both sides with judicial strictness. This necessity 
was avoided by having recourse to the King’s administrative 
power. Did it not look as if no evidence of sufficient solidity 
could be produced to justify the severe and wholesale measures 
it was decided to take? 

It was on January 29th, 1767, that the Extraordinary Council 
came to its final decision, and recommended the King to expel 
every member of the Society from his dominions. They drew 
up a scheme for the wording of the Royal Decree and for the 
detailed measures to be taken for its execution. It was not at once 
laid before the King, but was submitted first to a Special Junta 
appointed for the purpose, and after that to three ecclesiastics. 
The Junta consisted of the Duque de Alva, D. Jaimé Masones, 
the Marques de Grimaldi, the Father Confessor, D. Miguel de 
Musquiz, D. Juan Gregoris Muniacin, and D. Manuel de Roda; 
and the ecclesiastics were the Archbishop of Burgos and the 
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Bishop of Avila, and the Padre Maestro Pinelli, of the Order of 
Augustinians, all three recently appointed to their offices on the 
nomination of Aranda. By both these sets of revisers the 
recommendations of the Extraordinary Council were endorsed, 
and one can imagine how the two-fold process of revision may 
have helped to make the King believe that the charges against 
the Society were fully made out, and the expulsion imperatively 
called for; still, some of their names, and perhaps all, are highly 
suspicious. However, the King was gained over, and accepted 
the recommendation of his Council in all respects. Accordingly, 
on February 27th, he issued a Decree addressed to the Conde 
de Aranda, as the President of the Council of Castile, in which 
he announced his resolution to expel all the Jesuits from his 
dominions, and commissioned the Conde to see to the exccution. 
The wording of this Decree is very noticeable for the studied 
vagueness with which it glosses over the motives which had 


dictated it: 


Conforming myself [the King says] to the advice of my Extra- 
ordinary Council, assembled for the sake of what was passed on the 
subject at the meeting of January 29th last, as well as that of several 
persons of the most distinguished character [he refers here to the 
Special Junta and the three ecclesiastics], determined likewise by the 
gravest causes, affecting the obligation in which I find myself of 
maintaining subordination, tranquillity, and justice among my people, as 
well as for other pressing, just, and necessary reasons which I reserve 
in my Royal breast, using the supreme administrative power which the 
Almighty has placed in my hands for the protection of my subjects, 
and for the maintenance of the honour of my Crown, I have decided 
to order that all the Religious of the Society of Jesus, both priests and 
coadjutors, or lay-brothers, who have taken their first vows, and the 
novices who desire to follow them, be expelled from every land of my 
dominions in Spain, in the Indies, in the Philippines, and other 
adjacent places; and that the temporal goods which the Society 
possesses in my dominions be seized ; and, in order that, this decree 
may be executed in a uniform manner throughout my States, I give 
you, for this effect, a full and particular authority. . . .} 


Thus empowered Aranda, on March 2oth, sent to all the 
Alcaldes, or Judges Ordinary, of the towns throughout Spain a 
sealed packet, and an accompanying circular letter. The 


1 See Colecion general de las providencias . . . sobre el estraitamiento... dela 
Companhia. Madrid, 1767. 
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circular letter explained that the sealed packet was to be kept 
closed till April 2nd, on the evening of which day it was to be 
opencd in all places simultancously, and its directions promptly 
carried out. The circular added that any disclosure of the fact 
of the message having been sent to an Alcalde, if attributable 
in any way whatever to his conduct, would be taken as an 
act of negligence in an important matter affecting the King’s 
service, and would be severely visited. To the Alcaldes of 
Madrid a similar packet and circular was sent, except that 
there the sealed packet was directed to be opened two days 
earlier. These stringent measures had their effect, and the 
secret was well kept. 

When the time for unsealing the packet arrived it was 
found to contain an order to the Alcalde to proceed that 
very night to expel the Jesuits from their houses within his 
jurisdiction, together with a list of minute directions as to the 
mode in which he was to proceed. All was carried out with 
perfect accuracy in every instance. At Madrid the Alcalde, as 
the night drew on, provided himself with a troop of soldiers 
held in readiness, with which he proceeded to guard all the 
entrances to the Jesuit houses. Exactly at twelve o’clock he 
knocked at the gate of each College, asked for the Rector, who 
at once came and received his orders to summon the com- 
munity by the sound of the bell. They had retired to rest in 
absolute unconsciousness that anything was about to happen, 
and they must have been filled with consternation when the 
bell awoke them. Still, they dressed in haste, and were soon 
assembled in the refectory. Then they were bidden to stand 
up, and the Royal Decree of February 27th was read to them. 
Next their names-and status in the Society were entered in a 
register, and they were told that they were to depart at once 
on their painful journey, leaving everything behind, even the 
MSS. on which some had spent the labour of a lifetime, 
everything save the clothes in which they stood up, their 
breviaries, and a single prayer-book, and, which was spoken of 
as a signal act of royal considerateness, any snuff and chocolate 
or small change which it was supposed they might have at 
the time in their possession. When under strict surveillance 
these few articles were obtained, all the rooms were locked and 
sealed up, and the Fathers and Brothers were transferred 
to a number of vehicles which had been got ready, four being 
placed in some, two in others. Behind each carriage was a 
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mounted soldier, and before the night was over all were on 
their way to Getafe, a little town to the south-east of 
Madrid, which had been chosen as the first port on their way 
to Cartagena. 

In the morning, when there were no longer any Jesuits in 
Madrid, a Pragmatic Sanction—or Royal Edict of a specially 
solemn kind—was promulgated in the usual public places to 
the sound of trumpets and drums. It made further provision 
for the carrying out of the royal will, but threw little further 
light on the motives which had dictated it. It began with a 
paragraph conceived in substantially the same terms as those 
of the Decree of February 27th, but added four other para- 
graphs. Of these, the first declared that the other religious 
orders continued to enjoy his Majesty’s confidence, by reason 
of their fidelity and their doctrines, their attachment to the 
rules of morality, the edification they gave in the service of 
the Church, and the care with which, as lying outside the 
sphere of ascetic and monastic life, they abstained from the 
affairs of Government; the second desired all Bishops, Con- 
gregations, and corporations ecclesiastical and civil, to be 
informed “that the King reserved in his royal breast the just 
and grave motives which had obliged him to take this measure, 
in which he was using merely his administrative power, 
without having recourse to other means, following therein the 
impulse of his royal clemency as the father and protector of 
his people;” the ¢hird, fourth, and fifth, declared that from the 
proceeds of the goods the Jesuits had possessed in the kingdom, 
portions on the scale of 100 piastres for each priest, and 90 
for each lay Religious, would be paid regularly as a yearly 
maintenance to each of the expelled Religious as long as he 
lived, but that no such portions would be paid to foreign Jesuits 
then in Spain, or to the novices who might choose to follow the 
fortunes of the Fathers, as these latter were able to return to 
their homes if they wished ; the szx¢h declared that the pensions 
would cease at once to any individual who should give just 
motives for the resentment of the Court by his words or 
writings ; and that if any one of them should venture to write 
anything contrary to the respect and submission due to the 
royal will, under the pretext of writing an apology or defence 
tending to trouble the peace of his kingdom, the pensions 
should cease, not for that one only, but for all the rest. Other 
paragraphs of this Draconian law forbade the King’s subjects 
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to have any intercourse, whether by word or letter, with any 
Jesuit, whether those expelled, or any others; or to write or 
declaim in any way whatever concerning the present measure, 
either for or against it; the King desiring that his subjects 
should observe silence on the subject, and enjoining that all 
who did otherwise should be treated as guilty of the crime 
of treason. 

In all the provincial towns, as at Madrid, the Royal com- 
mands were carried out strictly to the letter, except that, as 
may be imagined, the provisions intended to secure a degree 
of humanity for the victims during their painful journey to the 
place of their destination, were often frustrated by the roughness 
of the officials, or the inadequacy of the means at their disposal. 
Thus it happened, that the exiles had in many cases terrible 
hardships to undergo; as for instance, at Santander, when 300 
were for several days, whilst waiting for the boats, crowded into 
a college built to house only 30; and in the boats, where a 
similar overcrowding had almost in every case to be under- 
gone. For each Province a place of embarkation was assigned 
—for the Castilians Santander, for the Andalusians Jeres de la 
Frontera, for those of Toledo Cartagena, for those of Aragon 
Tarragona. 

Many touching incidents have been preserved to us of the 
spirit in which these Religious, deemed too dangerous for their 
country to suffer in its midst, met their hard and unexpected 
fate. Padre Navarro, the Rector of the Imperial College at 
Madrid, on being asked after the reading of the decree whether 
he and his community submitted to it, replied with an old-world 
loyalty which drew tears from the eyes of the officials, “We 
are prepared to suffer not only exile, but even harder things 
still, to prove our respect and submission to the King.” It is 
Padre Caballero, who was present, who tells the story, and he it 
is who adds presently of Padre Matéo Aimerich that “when, on 
that saddest of nights, he was put into the same cart with Xavier 
Ablitas and Gabriel Bousemart, an old man of eighty, it was our 
dear Matéo who strove to assuage the sharpness of our grief 
by his frequent and holy words, bidding us to pray for the 
safety and prosperity of the King, which we all did heartily.” 
Then there was Padre Calatayud at Valladolid, who on hearing 
the Edict, cried Ze Deum laudamus, and when out of regard for 
his age the officials offered to let him stay, refused and went 
forth, with his staff and his crucifix, as if on one of his missions, 
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and through the rows of people who ran to meet him in each town 
he passed through, and asked his blessing ; and Padre Idiaquez, 
who when told that the Conde de Aranda was trying to get him 
excepted from the decree, replied indignantly: “No, let me go 
with my brethren;” and Padre Pignatelli, who made the same 
reply to a letter, forwarded to him through Aranda, from his 
brother the Conde de Fuentes, who was by a curious coincidence 
the Spanish Ambassador at the time at the Court of France. 
Again, there was Padre Salgado, who had so endeared himself 
to the town of Oviedo that, when the decree came, the town 
authorities wished to petition the King that at least he might 
be left with them; and the young Juan Cosio, who was in a 
dying state at Salamanca, and was inadvertently passed over by 
the Alcalde, until he cried out, “ Do not leave me behind,” and 
then struggled along the way and bore up so bravely, that though 
compelled to sleep on the bare ground and in the open air, he was 
so bright that he cheered up the rest, and seemed to have lived 
only for that object—for he died a few days after the landing at 
Corsica. Nor was it the priests only who gave these pathetic 
illustrations of their virtue under trying conditions. There was, 
for instance, the lay-brother Juan Zubiria, who with eyes dimmed 
with age, ulcerated legs, and exhausted strength hobbled along 
with the aid of his stick, saying partly to himself, partly. for the 
encouragement of others, “All things must be borne for Christ ;” 
and the novices of Villagarcia who resisted such grave attempts 
to separate them from their vocation, and found their way in 
spite of all difficulties to the Fathers at Santander. To which 
particular instances ought certainly to be added the general 
fact of the patience and resignation these poor exiles all 
showed, for it must have been striking to impress as it did 
the various classes they encountered on their way—King’s 
Officials, sailors, Corsican leaders, Franciscan friars, an Anglican 
chaplain. 

Their final destination was Civita Vecchia, Carlos III. imagin- 
ing that he was doing a kind action by the exiles in sending 
them to the Papal dominions. But it was an outrage on a neigh- 
bouring Sovereign to send him without warning a large body 
of Spanish subjects to plant themselves on his territory, and 
Clement, kindly disposed as he was, saw that great evils might 
arise from such an influx. Bad harvests had raised prices as it 
was, and this increase of mouths would tend to raise them still 
more, and perhaps stir up the people and excite disturbance. 
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It was evident too, that the pensions might be stopped at any 
moment, and the entire support of these 2,500 Religious made 
dependent on the Pontifical Exchequer. Accordingly he sent 
word to the King of Spain that the exiles would not be allowed 
to land. It was a reasonable step, but it was hard on the exiles, 
who had to continue their wanderings just when they were hoping 
that their troubles were in some degree over. They were taken 
to Corsica, an island wholly insufficient at any time to accommo- 
date so large a number, and at this time torn by a civil war 
between the French, acting on behalf of the Genoese, and the 
native Corsicans. There it was that the Religious of four 
Provinces were destined to remain for the next year and a half, 
and it passes comprehension how they managed amidst almost 
insuperable difficulties and almost intolerable hardships to settle 
down into their ordinary life of religious observance, and even of 
regular studies in the case of the younger men. 

We have not yet spoken of the fate of the missionaries in 
the Spanish colonies. It might have been expected that these 
at least would be left unmolested, sceing how impossible it 
would be to replace them. But the King was inexorable. The 
same order was sent out to the Governors, and the same 
procedure followed as in Spain, so far as the circumstances 
would allow. For instance, Padre Chomé, of whom mention 
has been made, was found, on the day appointed for the expul- 
sion in those regions, far away among the Chiquitos in the very 
centre of South America. He was worn out with his trials, 
bed-ridden, and looking for the near approach of death. But 
though the officials would have liked to leave him in peace, the 
royal order left them no alternative, and he was carried on 
the backs of Indians through valleys and over mountains, even 
over the lofty ranges of the Cochobamba Andes, towards the 
Pacific coast, until life could endure it no longer, and he died 
at Oruro, a town situated ten thousand feet above the sea 
level. Thus, too, were the Peruvian and Paraguayan Fathers 
all torn from their flocks, which never recovered from their 
loss, and carried to Corsica, where, having joined their brethren, 
they were with them at length transported to Genoa, and thence 
to the Papal States, the Pope’s political prudence being no 
longer able to hold out against the impulse of his great com- 
passion. 

Here we must stop for the present. In another article we 
shall try to investigate the causes which had such an effect on 
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the mind of Carlos III. as to impel him to this harsh and 
inconsiderate act. But whatever they may prove to have been, 
this at least we can at once claim,—that it could not be right 
to condemn so many men of good reputation without a fair 
trial in which both sides were heard ; and that, even if some 
Jesuits, fewer or more numerous, had been guilty of a great 
crime, it was still unjustifiable to involve so many who were 
palpably and confessedly innocent in so terrible a punishment. 
SF. 8. 


*.* The writer of the paper, entitled “The Guernsey Lily,” 
which appeared in our last issue, desires to acknowledge his 
indebtedness to the version of the legend published some years 
ago by the late Louisa Lane-Clarke, in her Fo/k-lore of Guernsey 
and Sark, a work which appears to be now out of print. He 
regrets that he did not in the first instance indicate this as the 
source upon which he so largely drew. 
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Declarations Royal and Loyal. 

WHENCE springs the passionate attachment with which certain 
persons cling to the privilege of being allowed to brand 
others as liars and idolaters? It is only with those passages 
in the notorious Royal Declaration which thus stigmatize 
Catholics that any one proposes to meddle, yet to listen to 
the clamour of what describes itself as the religious press, 
one might imagine that the most sacred provisions of our 
Constitution were threatened. At the same time there mingles 
with these notes of real or affected terror one of another 
character, curiously reminiscent of the brave days of Titus 
Oates, when the present offensive form of the Declaration was 
first devised. 

As all the world knows, the one supreme object of the 
“Popish Plot” was to murder King Charles II., and the vital 
question that occupied the conspirators was whether the great 
deed could best be accomplished by means of a pistol loaded 
with silver bullets, or of a butcher’s knife. Yet at the same 
time the man who was suspected of being most lukewarm in 
his zeal against the Plot was Charles himself. As Sir Walter 
Scott makes him say in Peveril,“1 can scarce escape suspicion 
of the Plot myself, though the principal object of it is to take 
away my own life.” 

So now again, we find, on the one hand, that the movement 
for an alteration of the Declaration, so as to omit its insulting 
phrases, is described as the “Jesuit attack on the Throne,” 
to repel which lectures are delivered and public meetings held, 
which true Protestants are invited to attend in their thousands 
and utter their resolute protest against Papist disloyalty. On 
the other hand, however, we find it not obscurely hinted that the 
Throne is a party to such disloyalty against itself, and must be 
given to understand that it can depend on the support of the 
“ Protestant Party,” only so long as it adopts a line in conformity 
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with their wishes. Thus the Christéan Leader (May 8th, 1902), 
in an article lamenting the recent issue of the anti-Jesuit law- 
suit, thus sadly prognosticates the future course of events (the 
italics are its own): 

The Romeward movement in Church and State will be accelerated ; 
the Court, which is already so largely impregnated with Romish 
ideas, will have less cause for disguising its sympathies ; the Corona- 
tion Oath! will be successfully tampered with; the country will 
ultimately feel the intolerable pressure of the ugly weight that will 
be imposed upon it; it will then rise wrathfully as 7¢ has done more 
than once before, and will throw over both Royalties and Jesuits for 
ever. 

In like manner, the Rev. Charles Stirling was one of the 
principal speakers in Hyde Park last August when the “grand 
demonstration” was held to support the Throne against Jesuit 
assault, and he was, moreover, the representative specially 
entrusted by the Protestant Alliance with the prosecution of 
three individual Jesuits, on the score of their presence in England 
being incompatible with the integrity of the British Constitu- 
tion. Yet this same person did not hesitate publicly to 
declare that her late gracious Majesty forfeited her title 
to the crown, when on occasion of her Jubilee in 1887 she 
received the Papal envoy sent to congratulate her on the 
occasion, and charged a Catholic nobleman with the task of 
proceeding to Rome and offering her acknowledgments to the 
Sovereign Pontiff. The Rev. gentleman thus expressed his 
views regarding these terrible circumstances in the Surrey Comet, 
(December 3rd, 1887): 

Sir, I am at a loss to understand how the splendid reception of 
the Papal envoy, and the sending of the Duke of Norfolk to Rome, 
can be regarded as anything but “communion with Rome;” and if 
so, we are confronted by the tremendous fact that “communion with 
Rome” involves, by the Act of Settlement, the forfeiture of the 
Crown. 

Two reflections suggest themselves. What would not be 
said, and justly said, were Catholics to indulge in language half 
so seditious as this? And, what sort of loyalty must that be 
which depends for its continuance on a license to revile and 
insult one’s fellow-citizens ? 


1 Evidently the Royal Declaration is meant. There has been no attempt made to 
obtain an alteration of the Coronation Oath, in which the Sovereign undertakes to 
support the Protestant Religion as by law established, but uses no opprobrious terms 
of any other. 
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An Historic Donkey. 


There are probably those who are still interested in the 
story circumstantially related some years ago by a person of 
quality concerning a Ritualistic clergyman who upon Palm 
Sunday had ridden into and about his church upon a donkey. 
However circumstantially related, the tale did not emerge by 
any means unscathed from the test of criticism applied to 
it, and although the scene was shifted successively from one 
locality to another, finally traversing a large portion of the 
South Coast in quest of a domicile, it was found impossible 
to fix with anything like certainty either the place or the person 
concerned. 

It is interesting, as illustrating the staying-power of such 
legends, and the metamorphoses they can undergo according 
to circumstances, to find that substantially the same story was 
told more than fifty years ago concerning no less definite a 
personage than the Pope. In the Zzmes of September 12th, 
1851, appeared a letter written by Mr. Charles Vansittart, 
mourning over the deterioration of such a mind as that of the 
then Dr. Newman, who in his lectures at Birmingham, on the 
Present Position of Catholics, had avowed his belief in miracles. 
Amongst the absurdities which such belief must be supposed to 
include, Mr. Vansittart enumerated the supposition, 


that the donkey which carries his Holiness the Pope in solemn pomp 
and procession on Palm Sunday at Rome, is the identical ass which 
bore our Saviour in triumph—a fact which an old devotee assured me 
in the year 1844, when I visited the Eternal City, was undeniably 





true. 

The writer, therefore, treated the incident of donkey-riding 
as a matter beyond dispute, confining his indignation to the 
belief that the animal employed was the same as that used on 
the first Palm Sunday. 

On the 17th of the same month, however, appeared a letter 
from Mr. C. Noel Welman, who, amongst other things, signified 
his incredulity as to the whole donkey story, writing as follows: 


Mr. Vansittart says, that when he was in Rome in 1844, the Pope 
rode a donkey in solemn pomp on Palm Sunday, and that some one 
told him it was the identical ass which bore our Saviour. As I was in 
Rome the year before and saw all the sights on Palm Sunday, I am 
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certain no donkey-riding took place in 1843. But, as I know the 
English are perpetually gulled by foreigners when they put what the 
latter consider absurd questions to them, I fear Mr. Vansittart’s whole 
story is a fabrication. Would he be good enough to state from what 
place the Pope rode and to what place ; also, who told him that it was 
believed to be the identical donkey which carried our Saviour? Other- 
wise I must beg to say, for myself, that I consider the whole account 


to be untrue. 


The effect of so definite a challenge was, of course, to cause 
the story to resolve itself into vapour, the very species of the 
ridden animal becoming dubious. 


As to the fact [wrote Mr. Vansittart, in the Zimes of September 
zoth| whether the Pope rides on a white mule or palfrey or a donkey 
on Palm Sunday, there is no material difference. 


Having thus declined battle on the one point at issue, he 
went on to assure his readers that the Romans had ceased to 
be superstitious since 1848, and that he himself “deeply and 
prayerfully” regretted the fall of so noble an intellect as 
Dr. Newman’s. 

Thus in every respect did the legends of old resemble those 
of our own day, and then as now it was held a sufficient answer 
to awkward inquiries to talk about something else. 











Reviews. 


I.—STUDIES IN POSITIVE THEOLOGY.! 
WHATEVER may be its significance or its probable outcome in 
the near future, there can be no doubt as to the fact, brought 
home to us as it is by successive numbers of the Revue du 
Clergé Francais, that in France at least there is a growing 
conviction that theology, as currently taught in ecclesiastical 
seminaries, needs to be in great measure re-cast, and its manuals 
either re-written or at least supplemented by works of a 
somewhat different character. Those who, in view of the 
circumstances of the time, are more or less deeply possessed by 
this conviction are not in consistency bound to cast any slur 
upon the writers of those theological text-books, Prelectiones, 
Institutiones, Compendia, and so forth, which within the last 
quarter of a century have increased and multiplied to an extent 
quite unprecedented in the past history of theological literature. 
Their multiplication has been one, and not the least remarkable, 
of the results of the stimulus given by Leo XIII. to the study 
of scholastic theology and to the cultivation of the scholastic 
method. And we do not understand that those who are now 
crying out for progress would be disposed to deny that the 
stimulus was needed. They would urge however, and in doing 
so would claim the support of Leo XIII. himself, that the 
revival of scholastic theology was, after all, only one of the needs 
of our time; and they would perhaps suggest that, if it was the 
most pressing need within the domain of ecclesiastical education 
five-and-twenty years ago, it has become, relatively speaking, 
less pressing now. For the purpose of a complete course of 
theology is not merely to set before the student an analytically 


1 Etudes d’ Histoire et de Théologie Positive. (La Discipline de l’Arcane; Les 
Origines de la Pénitence; La Hiérarchie Positive; L’Agape.) Par Pierre Batiffol, 
Recteur de I’Institut Catholique de Toulouse. Paris: Lecoffre.—The present notice 
is concerned chiefly with the second among the four dissertations which make up the 


contents of this volume. 
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reasoned exposition of Catholic dogma, but also to equip him 
with such knowledge as will enable him to meet the objections 
which at the present day are most commonly urged against the 
Church and her teaching. Now these objections, as the learned 
Archbishop of Albi has recently pointed out with some 
insistence, are mainly historical. Such works as Harnack’s 
Dogmengeschichte, Mr. Puller’s Primitive Saints and the See of 
Rome, and Dr. H.C. Lea's Hestory of Auricular Confession, may 
be taken as typical instances of the sort of attacks against 
which defence is most needed. And we are not altogether 
surprised that there should be some who, without wishing 
unduly to disparage our neo-scholastic text-books, would 
maintain that a student who had been trained exclusively 
according to the methods which they represent and embody, 
could hardly be regarded as adequately prepared to meet such 
attacks as these. 

It is not, of course, suggested, by any one who is really 
acquainted with this department of modern theological literature, 
that the current manuals of scholastic theology proceed exclu- 
sively on the lines of @ Priori reasoning, or that their authors 
pay no regard whatever to objections based on the facts, or 
alleged facts, of history. But it is at least an open question 
whether they give all the prominence that is desirable to the 
historical development of Catholic teaching and practice. It is 
one thing to have the history of theology cut up into small 
pieces which are introduced incidentally, here and there, in the 
course of an argument or of an answer to an objection, and 
quite another thing to be presented with the outlines at least of 
a critically accurate history of each dogma or group of dogmas 
as it comes up for discussion, followed by a series of theses to 
be studied in the light of the preceding chapter of history. It 
is this latter order or method of treatment which, if we rightly 
understand some critics of our existing system, is becoming a 
matter of more and more urgent necessity. No responsible 
Catholic writer, it may be hoped, would undervalue that faculty 
or habit of ready and acute distinction, that power of quickly 
and almost instinctively perceiving the consequences that flow 
from given premises, which are so efficiently cultivated by the 
scholastic method ; and it would, we think, be admitted, at least 
by all whose judgment on such matters is of real weight, that 
where these powers and habits have not been developed by 
sedulous exercise, the critical processes of the historian, as 
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applied to dogmatic questions, are very apt to lead a man astray. 
The advocate of “ positive” theology might maintain, however, 
that scholastic argumentation requires, after all, a firm historical 
basis on which it may proceed, and that the historical treatment 
of dogma, instead of being relegated to a quite secondary 
position, ought rather to come to the front, at least in any course 
of theology which professes to be more than merely elementary. 
The matter of course is one which must ultimately be settled by 
experts, acting under authority. We merely call attention to 
a movement which cannot be overlooked, and of which Mer. 
Batiffol’s Etudes d’Histoire et de Théologie Positive afford a 
striking illustration. 

There is no portion of the course of dogmatic theology to 
which the foregoing remarks have a more obvious application 
than that which is concerned with the Sacrament of Penance. 
For this reason we most cordially welcome the dissertation on 
Les Origines de la Pénitence which forms the largest and by far 
the most important portion of the volume which we have just 
mentioned. It may be that on one or two points Mgr. Batiffol 
has expressed himself with a degree of confidence which the 
facts do not warrant; but, taken as a whole, his essay reaches 
so high a degree of excellence in its own kind, that we would 
most earnestly recommend the study of it to all who are interested 
in the study of theology, whether “positive” or scholastic. 
The subject itself is too wide to be dealt with, even cursorily, 
within the limits of a brief review ; but we hope before long to 
lay before our readers the substance of Mgr. Batiffol’s disserta- 
tion, with such comments as it may seem to suggest. Mean- 
while one or two observations may be made which will serve 
in some measure to indicate the scope and bearing of this latest 
contribution to the history of Catholic dogma. 

At first sight nothing could be simpler or more straight- 
forward than the demonstration that the existing discipline of 
the Church in regard of the Sacrament of Penance is the direct 
outeome of our Lord’s words to His Apostles: “Whose sins 
you shall forgive they are forgiven them, and whose sins you 
shall retain they are retained.” A power of ministerial remis- 
sion is here conferred ; it is conferred without limitation as to 
the number or the grievousness of sins, or as to the number of 
times that the sentence of absolution may be pronounced over 
a relapsed sinner; and finally the power of pronouncing this 
sentence is so conferred that a previous detailed confession of 

VOL. XCIX. QQ 
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sins according to number and species appears to be implied ; 
for otherwise, how could the person exercising this ministry of 
reconciliation distinguish between the cases in which absolution 
ought to be given and those in which it must—or had better— 
be withheld? So far @ grior7 reasoning from the text, a line of 
reasoning which is, moreover, confirmed, at least in substance, by 
a well-known decree of the Council of Trent. And yet, unless. 
we choose to shut our eyes to history—which Mr. Lea will hardly 
allow us to do—we cannot fail to see that the present discipline 
of the Church with regard to the Sacrament of Penance differs 
much more widely from that which prevailed in the earlier 
Christian centuries, than would easily be gathered from some 
of the modern scholastic treatises on the subject. Indeed, if 
Mgr. Batiffol is right in his presentment of the history, we 
might even go further than this, and surmise that, in dealing 
with the-subject more than one theologian of our own day has. 
unwittingly yielded to a tendency to argue from what, as is. 
thought, must or ought to have taken place to what, as is 
alleged, did actually happen; a tendency which is apt to be 
reinforced by the natural inclination, from which men with 
difficulty shake themselves free, to read into the dead past the 
thoughts and usages of the living present. But besides these 
more general tendencies, it may be that, in the particular matter 
now under consideration, an orthodox and most praiseworthy 
re-action against Jansenistic rigorism, whether in theory or in 
practice, has produced a certain unwillingness to give its full 
value to the historical evidence for rigorism in the past. 
Speaking in quite general terms, and without prejudging the 
case as between Mer. Batiffol and those Catholic writers from 
whom he (for the most part tacitly) differs, it may safely be 
said that timidity in accepting ascertained facts and boldness 
in conjecture are alike to be deprecated. At the present day 
another kind of timidity and another kind of boldness would 
seem to be most urgently needed; an almost scrupulous fear 
lest, by advancing arguments that will not stand the test of 
historical criticism, we should endanger or weaken the claims 
of Catholic teaching on the allegiance of educated men outside 
the fold, and fearlessness in facing the results of historical 
investigation. This is a lesson which has been taught, not 
only by Mgr. Batiffol in the volume before us, but by Petavius 
more than two hundred and fifty years ago. Nor does the 
agreement of these two representative men, as they may fairly 
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be called, stop with the enunciation of mere general principles ; 
‘but in the application of those principles to the particular 
matter in hand it will be found that on more than one important 
point Petavius and Batiffol stand side by side as against some 
at least of the schoolmen of their respective centuries. 


2.—DOGMA.! 


These eighteen lectures were addressed to a small but 
enthusiastic circle of young men at Genoa, in whom Padre 
Semeria has succeeded in arousing a zeal for the better under- 
standing of those living questions of the day which bear upon 
the defence of Christianity. Such controversies no longer 
centre round points of pure philosophy, as formerly, but 
round matters of fact, and, more especially, round those 
connected with the origins of Christianity. Like the beginnings 
of life, like all beginnings, those of a religion are usually wrapt 
in considerable obscurity ; nor did this matter so much in days 
when science was content with the statical aspects of an organism 
or institution, and cared less to trace the process of its growth. 
But now the adversaries of Christianity cannot pretend to have 
disposed of its claims until they have explained the origin and 
development of those claims. It is to this exigency of modern 
science that we owe so many recent confirmations of Catholic 
tradition, so many admissions wrung from hostile, or, at least, 
from not friendly critics, whose freedom from Catholic pre- 
possessions in their inquiries adds much weight to their 
testimony. But other prepossessions more or less unconscious 
have governed these inquirers in the arrangement and interpre- 
tation of their data, and have led them to conclusions which 
can be checked by those only who are experts in the same field, 
and which, in default of such checking, are rapidly becoming 
current coin and finding their way into the channels of general 
education. To shut away such disturbing controversies from 
the knowledge of inquisitive and intelligent youth, even were it 
in other ways expedient or convenient, is growing daily more 
and more impossible owing to the increasing unification of all 
branches of education. 

The sharp cleavage between the lay and clerical! mind, where 
religious interests are concerned, is an evil which is responsible 


1 Dogma, Gerarchia e Culto, nella Chiesa primitiva. By Giovanni Semeria, 
Barnabita. Rome: Pustet, 1902. 
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for the decline and downfall of Christianity in France and 
elsewhere; and yet there is no practical alternative between 
apathy and interest, and where there is interest there will be 
curiosity, and inquiry, and difficulty. Surely, then, those w ho, 
like Padre Semeria, gird themselves to the labour of wakening 
and guiding such curiosity, and of mceting the consequent 
difficulties, are worthy of all commendation ; nor need we wonder 
to see the /mprimatur of the Master of the Sacred Palace on 
so opportune an undertaking. As the author points out, the 
exclusively metaphysical treatment of religious questions which 
prevailed in former days led to abuses which provoked the 
positivism of our own, and drove men from over-reliance on 
pure dialectic to seek an impossible satisfaction in the mere 
collecting and classification of facts, so that what we most need 
now is a tempering of the two methods which shall render to 
each its’ due honour and no more. It is, however, to the 
cultivation of the historico-critical sense, somewhat uncongenial 
to the subtle dexterity of the Italian mind with its passion for 
abstract philosophy, that Padre Semeria addresses himself, in 
order that his young hearers may learn to tread firmly amid the 


stumbling-blocks of the unfamiliar field in which the battle for 


the faith has now to be fought; and he not only assures them, 





but proves to them, that atever time-honoured errors may 


ence to sound criticism, far from 


have to be abandoned in defe 


adorning or strengthening our faith, are but as gingerbread 
decorations which bury the dignity and beauty of some noble 


cathedral from the light of day. 
The present set of Conferences deals under a different aspect 


with the same period covered by the two previous sets 
(Ventictngue anni di storia del Christianestmo nascente and 


Il primo sangue Christiano). UHere, too, the form is, from the 
nature of the case, somewhat oratorical, and lends itself to 
digressions which are not the least valuable part of the book ; 
but the substance is scientific and doctrinal, and represents 
infinite labour and reflection. Its scope is to combat the con- 
clusions dictated by three prepossessions which govern most 
non-Catholic research into the origins of Christianity: first, 
that Christ’s religion was undogmatic and purely moral, and 
that it owes its present dogmas to an infiltration of Greek 
philosophy ; secondly, that it owes its hierarchic form to after- 
influences, but was, in the intention of its Founder, amerphic 
and individualist; thirdly, that its worship, which is in some 
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sense an outcome of the dogmatic and hierarchic conceptions, 
is likewise an accretion, and not a legitimate and necessary 
development. Needless to say that in opposing these positions 
Padre Semeria, who is an active disciple of Newman’s, makes 
use of the theory of doctrinal development, and does not 
attempt to use the hypothesis of the dzsciplina arcanit and of 
“economies” in defence of the view that our present system of 
dogma, hierarchy, and worship comes down in substance, and 
not merely in germ, from Apostolic times. He is content to 
prove that in St.Paul’s Epistle to the Romans we have an 
exposition of what is truly a dogmatic system, virtually, though 
not formally, identical with our own, a deliberate spiritualizing 
of the grosser Jewish Messianic conception, a theory of man’s 
solidarity in Adam and in Christ; of the relation of the 
natural and supernatural, death and sin, life and righteousness ; 
of the antithesis and synthesis of the Law and Grace; of the 
relation of evil to good, and of sin abounding to grace super- 
abounding. In the face of this and like facts it is evident that 
the dogmatic principle of Christianity is original and not super- 
added; that its developments lay potentially in the germ. 
Similarly, he is content to show that Christ, albeit the foe of 
absolutism and ecclesiastical tyranny, came not only to preach 
the true conception of authority as the highest form of public 
service and self-sacrifice, but to embody his own authority in 
a true society and spiritual kingdom ; that it is equally evident 
that St. Peter heid the supreme office in that society ; that he 
died at Rome, and thereby gave its subsequent pre-eminence to 
the Roman Church; that the monarchic episcopate dates from 
the first origins; and from these and like data he shows that the 
individualist conception of Christ’s religion is historically unten- 
able. Finally, in establishing the primitive character of the 
Catholic conception of the Eucharist, he shows the legitimacy 
of all those later developments of worship to which it has given 
birth. 

In demonstrating the substantial identity of modern 
Catholicism with what Anglicans call primitive Christianity, z., 
with the Church of the Fathers, Newman had a comparatively 
simple task. His results have been abundantly confirmed by 
Harnack and the rationalistic Protestant critics. The graver 
problem of our day is the seemingly sudden evolution of 
Catholicism out of what is popularly, though, as Padre 
Semeria shows, erroneously called Bible Christianity. The 
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rate of organic development is by no means uniform, but is 
indefinitely more rapid in the earlier stages. After birth our 
real, and not merely quantitative developments, are incon- 
siderable compared with those which precede. Hence to 
connect the religion of St. Mark’s Gospel with the Catholicism 
of the third century is to supply the needful link in the chain 
of critico-historical apologetic. The transformations that 
took place in that brief period were more numerous and 
complex than all that subsequent centuries brought forth; and, 
from the nature of the case, the record of the process is 
more hopelessly buried in confusion and oblivion. Yet the 
minimum that is established in Padre Semeria’s book is 
abundantly sufficient—if we can accept Newman’s theory of 
doctrinal development. But can we? It is strange that 
so acute a thinker as Padre Semeria should notice the difference 
between recent and older embryological theories, and not see 
the bearing of that difference on the arguments commonly 
drawn from Vincent of Lerins, or from Christ’s parable of 
the mustard-seed, in favour of doctrinal development. In the 
minds to which those authorities addressed themselves the 
germ contained the complete organism in small, and was 
susceptible only of a development in dimensions, ze. of just 
such a literal “evolution” as was spoken of at the Council 
of Florence—the unfolding of a cloak that has been crumpled 
up, or of the wing of a butterfly as it leaves the chrysalis 
and rests in the sun. It is not quite clear in what sense 
the development of doctrine. can be analogously dimensive ; 
perhaps, in the sense that the disciplina arcani has been 
gradually relaxed in the process of time, and the various parts 
of Catholic teaching known in detail to the Apostles have 
been more widely promulgated and more deeply emphasized 
according as men were “able to bear them.” Yet the spacing-out 
by mere dialectic or logical analysis of the primitive “ deposit,” 
whereby, from a fixed stock of premisses, conclusions previously 
obscure are brought to distinct recognition, seems also to keep 
within this notion of an unfolding or spreading-out of the 
contents of revelation by a dimensive development of parts origi- 
nally packed so close together as not to be easily discernible. 

In any case, however, it is only by a liberal use of the 
disciplina arcanz hypothesis that we can account for the surface 
unlikeness between sub-Apostolic Christianity and _ later 
Catholicism, unless we adopt Newman’s theory ; and this we 
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can only do by turning it back upon itself and admitting a 
development in the doctrine of development—a development 
occasioned by more scientific conceptions of the laws of 
growth. But where may not future developments of the 
doctrine of development: land us ? 

One thing is clear: the infinite significance of the newer 
form of the theory, whether it be a legitimate development 
of the older, or a different theory in all but the name. In the 
former supposition it is surely comparable with those scientific 
conceptions which made the last century as prolific in inventions 
of all sorts as the thousand years that preceded it. To us it 
seems clear, that although Vincent of Lerins uses a metaphor 
which, in the light of our better knowledge, lends itself to the 
confirmation of Newman’s theory, yet he himself understood 
it differently, and that it is to this fact that certain obscurities. 
and seeming contradictions in the context are due. But to 
deprive an opinion of a support from authority, however 
venerable and classical, is not to destroy it ; and it still remains. 
true that, as far as the philosophic conceptions of his time 
would admit, Vincent seems to have been striving after the 
theory of Newman as the solution of precisely the same sort 


of difficulty. 
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M. l’Abbé Boudinhon’s Le Mariage Religieux et les Proces 
en Nullité (Paris: Lethielleux, 1901) is one of those ]uminous 
little dissertations in compendious form which can only be 
written by one who is a master of his subject. We recom- 
mend it strongly to clerical as well as to lay readers as a 
brochure which they will find most serviceable when they have 
to discuss or to deal with any cases of the sort. M.l’Abbé 
Boudinhon is familiar, not only with the theory, but with the 
practical import of the principles here expounded. 
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